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800 cars being equipped with Timken bearings 


NHIPPERS are now moving livestock 
WY from Salt Lake City to Los Angeles 
in under 30 hours —less than half the 
time it took a year ago! A stop-over for 
feeding and water has been eliminated! 
Damage to livestock is reduced! 

This is what’s happened since the 
Union Pacific took the next great step in 
railroading by converting 3(0 friction 
bearing livestock cars to Timken tapered 
roller bearings. And now, because of 
shipper demand for this high speed 
service, the U. P. i is converting 500 more 
cars for use in other sections of the 
cattle country. 

Because Timken bearings remove all 
speed restrictions due to bearings. the 
Roller Freight” Cars Can Operate al pas- 


NOT JUST A BALL — NOT JUST A ROLLER 


THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER © 


senger train speeds. There is no danger 
And be- 
cause Timken bearings reduce starting 
resistance 88%, “Roller Freight” starts 
smoothly with no jolts and jars to bruise 
animals or cause them to lose weight. 


of delays due to “hot boxes”. 


Now that Timken engineers have 
found a way to convert existing friction 
bearing cars to “Roller Freight’, the way 
is open for all railroads to take the next 
greatstepin railroading at minimum cost! 

Timken bearings take both radial and 
thrust loads. Look for the trade-mark 
“Timken”. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable ad- 
dress: “TIMROSCO”. ‘Tapered Roller 
Bearings. Alloy Steel and Tubing, Re- 
movable Rock Bits. 


BEARING TAKES RADIAL AND THRUST 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED 
ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


can speed the nation’s freight : 


COPR,. 1948 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMF 
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There’s nothing the matter with the world 


the depression of the 1930's, millions of 


W inca people lost their jobs and savings in 


them all over the world lost their self-confidence. 


They didn’t think they could ever recover their 
josses;. they were frightened into deciding security 
was more important to them than opportunity. 


Demagogues sprang up in every nation, taking 
advantage of these people and their fears. Names 
differed but the pattern was the same everywhere— 
“Do what I tell you, and Pll give you security. 


Your losses were not your fault—they can be blamed 


on———” (each demagogue had his favorite hate). 


And millions of people listened, and were so 
blinded by those trumped-up hates that they didn’t 
realize they were buying security by the surrender 
of freedom. Then, with freedom gone and the 





| demagogue turned into a dictator, the people 
| learned, too late, that they didn’t have the security 
they had expected, but only enslavement—the most 

_ deadly, hopelessly-permanent form of security 


ever devised. 


It didn’t go quite that far in this country or a 


that a little self-confidence won’t cure 


few other places in the world; it still isn’t entirely 
too late to save freedom here. 


Self-confidence and the profit system built the 
United States—the automobile and the millions of 
better jobs it created, the washing machine which 
saves women back-breaking work, the refrigerator 
which safeguards food, modern plumbing which 
protects health. These and everything else which 
make this nation prosperous were created by self- 
confidence urged on by the hope of profit. 


Trade all that for security? Any man who would, 
is fit only for complete security—jail—where he will 
have food, clothing, and shelter assured him, and 
all his thinking done for him. But if he’s a free 
American—if he’s a man—he’|I choose self-confidence 


and opportunity, and leave the cowards in their cells. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES; AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 














TIGHTLY TOGETHER AT ONE CORNER ~ 

--THEN BRAIDED FIRMLY WILL COME “<a . 
OUT UNTIED AND UNTANGLED AFTER JUST in “Bu 
90 SECONDS IN B-W’S NORGE WASHER. : 

THE GENTLE BUT POWERFUL WATER TURBULENCE 

SET UP BY THE SPECIAL” RO-TA-TOR* DOES IT. 

A GOOD DEMONSTRATION OF HOW THE NORGE 

WASHES THOROUGHLY-~-AWD SAFELY. 
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“TO MAINTAIN ANY OVEN H q 
G! TEMPERATURE FOR WHICH R su IN TESTS, A RAILROAD Val nate 


E N T AND A THREAD HAVE 7OGETH 
! EL NE ook! YOU SET THE DIAL, THE _{ AND L Pen acen pur THROUGH THIS WRINGEROM BURNER 
hag FUEC uc ELECTRICITY CLICKS ON AND OFF uA B-W’S NORGE WASHER. THE ROLLERS ARESBSPECIAL 
NO F THE ~ AUTOMATICALLY. AND THE EXTRA-HEAVY E' CONSTRUCTED THAT THEY ADJUST AUTOMATICALLY BIDE iy 
3/4 OF _FIBERGLAS INSULATION IN B-W'S NORGE TO PROVIDE A SAFE AND EQUAL PRESSURE . 50, WHE Bigoi yp 
ELECTRIC RANGE HOLDS INSO MUCH HEAT | CLOTHES ARE THOROUGHLY WRUNG , BUTTONS AND BREAK con 4: 








THAT 75% OF THE WORK IS DONE WITHOUT LEFT IN POCKETS COME THROUGH WITHOUT MISHAP. 
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185 PRODUCTS 
iW ALL ARE MADE BY 











EN: THAT S. TORE UP HEAT.. REFRIGERATORS 4 A 
T MAKE COLD “COLDER... WASHERS =} 
AT TURN 25 GALLONS INTO A 
RLING NIAGARA f - some oF THE 
W REMARKABLE FACTS THAT POINT TO THE 
INGENUITY OF BORG-WARNER WHICH 
Hl BENEFITS ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY 
DAY# 
BEOR EXAMPLE : 19 OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS 
MOONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. EVERY 
Wy COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE 
mena |i, Wes Sai, 
SPEED FOOD : 2 ; “Se AS INSULATION, 
ne IMPLEMENTS. MILLIONS OF HOMES ENJOY NORGE AND eee i (ae . 
ZUM OnIER APPLIANCES FROM B-W. i Ti «6 El) 4 NCH OF FROST= 
iE 3 INCHES OF GRANITE 


TO HOLD FROST TO THE MINIMUM, B-W’S NORGE HAS 
A SPECIAL DEVICE, THE “NIGHT-WATCH* SELF-D-FROSTER. 
IT INCREASES EFFICIENCY... CUTS ELECTRIC BILLS... 
PREVENTS FOOD SPOILAGE. 
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vs New (@LAME Z\NGLE Traps 
pALL HEAT UNDERNEATH / cooL--no 

ap witgiSCOMFORT WHEN A FINGER IS HELD CLOSE 

GETHRY OTHE TEA KETTLE / THE NEW “CONCENTRATOR" 

INGEROW BURNER ON B-W'SNORGE GAS RANGE HAS YOU CAN BE AWAY ALL DAY-- AND COME HOME To 

S AEP SPECIAL JETS. THEY TURN INWARD AND TO THE AN OVEN DINNER READY TO SERVE . JUST SET THE CONTROLS 

i SIDE IN PINWHEEL FASHION. NO HEAT IS WASTED ON B-W’S NORGE ELECTRIC RANGE BEFORE YOU LEAVE . THE 

DEIKMMEAROUND THE OUTSIDE. IT MEANS FASTER OVEN SNAPS ON AT THE RIGHT MOMENT--MAINTAINS THE 

sp. COOKING --LOWER COSTS. DESIRED HEAT FOR AS LONG AS YOU WISH~- AND THEN 
SHUTS OFF AUTOMATICALLY. 








WARNER SERVICE PARTS » CALUMET STEEL » DETROIT GEAR « DETROIT VAPOR STOVE «+ FRANKLIN STEEL » INGERSOLL STEEL » LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG 
MANUFACTURING CO.,LTD. » MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER » MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN, LTD. » NORGE « 
NORGE-HEAT - NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS + PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING DIVISION « SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL » WARNER AUTOMOTIVE 


ot ) THESE UNITS FORM BORG— WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK +» BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL +» BORG 
; PARTS » WARNER GEAR « WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 








25 PROSPEROUS YEARG................P. 13 
The official forecasters of the Agriculture 
Department foresee 25 good years for 
you. Generally, trends are favorable. Em- 
ployment will be high. Standards of liv- 
ing will be better than ever. There are to 
be fat years ahead, unless war returns. 


CHANGE IN TRUMAN TACTICS....P. 16 
Democrats are about to present a new 
personality to the public—Mr. Truman. 
He will be more human and understand- 
able. This article is a report on the new 
campaign to win friends and influence 
voters. 


SPLIT FOR NOMINATION..............P. 19 
Three contenders for the Republican nom- 
ination are becoming so strong that, para- 
doxically, other candidates have a better 
chance. Rising bitterness over campaign 
tactics may bring a Stassen-Dewey-Taft 
deadlock, with some favorite son riding to 
victory at the Convention. 


RUSSIAN SETBACK........ccoscoscsccssosseMs 22 
Elections in Italy show this: Threat of 
Russian guns is necessary to assure Com- 
munist victory at the polls. Prospect now 
is for a shift of Communist tactics to 
more sabotage, strikes, violence. 


BARRIERS TO U.S. CAPITAL..........P. 24 
U.S. investors are running into more 
restrictions in Latin America than had 
been expected. Bogota Conference has 
not helped. Most attractive countries for 
investors are Venezuela and Mexico. 
Least attractive, Argentina. 


DOLLAR AID FOR CANADA............P. 26 
Marshall Plan billions mean a boost to 
Canada’s trade. Industries will grow, of- 
fering more competition to U.S. indus- 
tries. But rising incomes in the Dominion 
probably will mean a larger market for 
U.S. goods, offsetting trade lost to Ca- 
nadian competitors. 


News within the News 





BOOM FOR COTTON SOUTH........P. 28 
Orders from abroad are assuring the 
South of renewed prosperity. Paris, Milan, 
Liverpool, Rotterdam, Ghent and Shang- 
hai want cotton. Marshall Plan dollars 
help them to buy what they want. 


VACATION JAM AHEAD................P. 30 
It’s to be a happy, almost carefree, sum- 
mer. Hotel rooms and train reservations 
will be easier to get. Smiles will be friend- 
lier. But costs will be higher. 


SMALL-CAR MARKET..........sscce0ee-P. 34 
Europeans are invading the U.S. small- 
car market. Austins, for instance, are be- 
ing delivered at a 1,000-a-month rate. 
There is no indication, however, that 
American desire for a car selling under 
$1,000 will be satisfied. 


“FRICTION IN BERLIN........0-.0--00----P. 62 


Here are the letters that almost caused 
an explosion. An American general pro- 
tests—a Russian general replies. Words 


are cautious, acidly polite. They reveal - 


the underlying conflicts. 
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& little fellow wasn’t born with 
a silver spoon in his mouth but his 
mother isa stockholder just the same. 


For she’s one of the thousands and 
thousands of mothers — young and 
ld—among the 390,000 women 
who are stockholders of the Ameti- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, They outnumber the men! 


They are women in all walks of life. 
The majority give their occupation 
as “housewife.” Many others are 
teachers, nurses, stenographers, 
clerks and sales people. 


Tens of thousands of girls and 
women who work for the Telephone 
Companies either own A. T. & T. 
stock or are buying it out of wages. 


No other stock is so widely held by 
so many people all over America — 
and there are more stockholders 
now than ever before. The total 
exceeds 723,000. 


So you can see that this is a business 
that is owned by the people. It was 
built by the savings of the many, 
rather than the wealth of the few. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





lsthe sky your limit, too 





Logs from dense forests or oil pipelines for Arabia. 
Those are jobs for Pointer-Willamette’s Skyhook; 
the truck that travels over rivers and canyons on an 
aerial highway of cables. Built of automotive parts, 
the Skyhook scoots along the wires delivering bulky 


supplies to inaccessible spots. You can’t use a Skyhook 


in your business? ... 


2 


Maybe you can use some of the imaginative en. 
gineering that goes into developments like the Sky. 
hook. Morse Engineers looked into Skyhook’s prob- 
lem. Now Morse Pullmore Clutches and positive, 
fast-acting Morse Roller Chains and Sprockets trans- 
mit power 70 feet in the air! “Sure, the sky’s the 
limit in some businesses;’ you say, “but... 











“We're in the highly competitive metal-working 
field. We work on volume. Our unit profit figures 
in fractions:? Good! You’re the ones Morse Chain 
can help most. Wherever there is industry, Morse 
has cut power transmission losses with efficient 
Roller Chains and Sprockets; speeded-up machines 
and production lines. Want more proof? 
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MORSE CHAIN COMPANY e DETROIT 8 MICHIGAN 








Pullmore Clutches 


4 # 

Send for three complete catalogs: the Morse 
Silent Chain and Sprocket Catalog C 71-48; 
Morse Roller Chain and Sprocket Catalog; 
Pullmore Clutch Catalog. Make Morse your me- 
chanical power transmission headquarters. Write 
Dept. 145. Find how Morse Roller and Silent Chain; 
Sprockets, Clutches and Couplings can help you. 
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4 News rem Washington, D. C. 
od Reg. U.S. Pat. Off G 
There's a chance that you now will be able to relax a bit, that things will 
calm down so that boom times can be enjoyed for a few months at least. 
Ever since war ended, one alarm has followed another. But now .eee. 
Premier Stalin is stopped, temporarily, in his westward push in Europe. 
War, never probable at this time, is a diminishing, not growing, prospect. 
Inflation at home is tending to calm down. John Lewis has had a setback. 
Strikes are proving harder to win. Employers are balking at big wage rises. 
os Wage-price spiraling, as a result, is slowed, maybe stopped. 
ky- Europe is assured of dollars enough to keep going. There won't be the con- 
ob- stant alarms about imminent collapse of nations abroad. 
ive, Food will be adequate, even abundant, for U.S. and Europe. 
a A tax cut, showing in pay envelopes after May 1, will make people feel a 


little better, will heighten the impression that all may be well. 

It's been a hectic three years since war ended in Europe. All during that 
=== time people have been yearning for the good old days and yet never have been able 
to realize anything resembling them. Now there is a chance that there can be at 
least a few months of quiet, a few months in which cries of alarm will pass over-= 
head without jarring nerves of everybody on the side lines. 





Of course, prosperity of the present type--boom prosperity--can't go on 
forever. Too much about it is artificial, Spoon-fed by Government handouts. 

Yet prosperity can run through much of 1949. It might run longer. 

Dollar outpourings seem to assure that. Dollars are to go by the billion 
to Europe. Billions of added dollars are going into expanded armament. Tax 
cuts release still more billions for spending by the mass of consumers. 

Dollars will keep the pump primed for several more months at least. 

Then, just when everybody is most optimistic, most confident, the boom 
probably will get tripped up. All through the postwar boom to date, there has 
been a feeling that there wasn't enough overconfidence to lead to a bust. It 








rse may be that the period of rising confidence, of declining worry, lies ahead. 
18; Over the longer range, however, the U.S. future is viewed with confidence 
gs =o by official appraisers. We give you a line on their thinking on page 13. 


me- 

“ Inflation of the virulent variety does seem to be subsiding. 

ou. Wage increases are meeting more employer resistance. Third-round pay 

raises probably will average less than $4 a week, against $6 in 1947. 
Prices are marked down here and there. Price rises meet resistance. 


Food prices appear to be near, or past, their peak. 














a Living costs may creep a little higher, but not much higher. 
ie Supply, in fact, is catching up with effective demand in more and more 
A fields. It is more difficult to sell houses at fancy prices. People are not 


paying just any rentals that may be asked. Electrical equipment for homes is 
ie not selling as freely as it did. New cars are about the only things that still 
80 like hot cakes. In other fields, sellers have to think about asking prices. 


War scares very probably are to subside, too. 
(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


War itself is very unlikely to be forced by Russian gestures. 

War of nerves will go on, but probably won't make people as nervous as in 
the past. War scaring has been overplayed and its effect dulled. 

Big new official worry is that Russia's Premier Stalin might make a gesture 
for peace, that he won't keep things in a turmoil by warlike moves. There is a 
fear that the American people will tend to pull back, to become preoccupied with 
affairs at home, to be less interested in the outside world, if they get the 
idea that Mr. Stalin isn't going to grab everything in Europe. 





Armament spending, regardless, is going to be increased in year ahead. 

Armament, defense, is to cost at least $14,500,000,000. It may go even 
higher. Then a year from now, arms costs are slated to rise again. 

Armament for Europe, for nations friendly to U.S., is to be an addition to 
the domestic cost. Rearmament is a very real thing, not just talk. 

The point is that, whether or not there is to be war, the factor that counts 
in today's world is power--not paper power, but real military power. It is more 
likely that a deal can be struck after, not before, Russia is convinced that 
U.S. is Strong in a military way and intends to stay strong. 








Draft revival still seems likely to get approval by Congress. 

Draft, if revived, will affect youths aged 19 through 25. 

Draft prospect for physically fit youths, nonveterans, will be about one in 
six on the basis of the present man-power outlook. 

UMT, military training for youths age 18, has less than a 50-50 chance. 

Draft is to be necessary if U.S. is to be able to maintain armed forces at 
a level of 1,800,000 or above, as now planned. Draftees almost all will go to 
the Army. Air Force and Navy are able to fill ranks with volunteers. 

Air Force is the favored service at this time. 








In the highly fluid field of upper-level politics: 

Mr. Truman seems to be flirting with the idea of a draft-Eisenhower muve, 
to be sounding out possibilities of a last-minute move of that kind. 

Truman intent, as of now, is to take renomination. 

Truman decision, however, may be governed: (1) by who is nominated for top 
place on the Republican ticket; (2) by Eisenhower reaction to a draft. 

It still seems a bit early to cross General Eisenhower off completely. 








Mr. Stassen is favored to gain in Ohio, to win over Mr. Dewey in Oregon. 
Stassen prospect for the nomination, however, is not bright; is affected 
by coolness of the top Republican leaders to his choice for the job. 
Dewey outlook is not bright either. Senator Taft probably can't make it. 
Senator Vandenberg seems, on the surface, to be a natural compromise. 
Catch is, though, that his foreign-policy line is too close to that of Mr. Truman 
to suit some powerful groups within the Republican Party. 
It's a wide-open contest and anybody's guess as to the outcome. 











Trends in U.S. at this time are basically conservative. 

Conservative, not New Deal, policies are almost assured for years just 
ahead, are to govern in tax policy, labor policy, other broad policies. 

A radical trend in U.S. won't revive until times get hard. 

















To help the busy reader follow important trends, we have extended 
the Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger 
type at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram 
form additional coverage of essential news. -- The Editors 
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@ Avariety of raw materials — 2 Am wncromded soermaeny of Here is a land with tremendous potential for industrial 
¢ tat oe . 
mineral, agricultural and Cee an eres development . . . a land which possesses the natural and 
forest... @ Friendly and cooperative P : 
Eieeewer ~ tateltigent, state and local governments... man-made essentials for successful manufacturing. 
skilled and unskilled — “‘home- @ The world’s finest Bitumin- Here, in the rich and virile territory served by the Norfolk 
rooted”... ous Coal,mined in the heart of ° e403 
She Metal: and Weetern’s the territory ... and Western Railway, are numerous plant sites striking the 
dependable rail transpor- @ Sound banking and financial balance needed to keep the costs of manufacture and dis- 
tation... F ae : : 
* faction tribution low! 
@ The year-round, ice-free Port @ Fine communities where life : » x 
of Norfolk, gateway to world is good; where industrious All its compelling advantages make the territory served by 
pense a ES Oe CEE « « the Norfolk and Western a land of plenty for American in- 
ependable electric power @ Equable, healthful climate : . 

and adequate industrial . . - Midwest to the Atlantic dustry ++ + yours to capitalize upon. 
water... coast, highland to lowland . . . 
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RAILWAY 


For complete, up-to-the minute information about 
any section of The Land of Plenty, write the Industrial 
and Agricultural Department, Drawer U-101, Norfolk 
and Western Railway, Roanoke, Virginia. All details 
Jurnished in strictest confidence. 











NORTH CAROLINAS A0/ 
INDUSTRIAL ATTRACTION 


A generous supply of intelligent, in- 
dustrious, native-born labor is the 
prime factor in North Carolina’s 
amazing and continuing industrial 
progress. 


Records speak eloquently of the 
North Carolinian’s proud reliance on 
his own abilities, and his willingness 
to deliver a fair day’s work. Avail- 
able records show: 


That the average North Caro- 
lina worker draws unemploy- 
ment compensation fora period 
13.5% shorter than the nation- 
al average ... That even dur- 
ing depression years North 
Carolina’s relief payments were 
approximately 20% lower than 
comparable figures for the 
nation. 


As new industries draw on the vast 
Tarheel labor reservoir . . . it is 
being replenished by the growing 
army of workers whom farm mecha- 
nization is constantly releasing. This 
vigorous, almost inexhaustible labor 
supply, bolstered by an annual birth 
rate nearly 35% above the national 
average, is proving to be North Caro- 
lina’s BIG industrial attraction. 


Let our industrial engineers supply 
accurate information covering your 
needs . . . loyal Tarheel workers are 
‘standing by” to help you get a quick 
start. Write Div. MI-13, Department 
of Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 





CONDITIONED BY NATURE 
_ FOR INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 
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The March of the News___ 





. U.S. Pat 


Money to spend. Paul G. Hoffman, 
boss of the European aid program, be- 
ginning to wonder whether his appro- 
priation of $5,300,000,000 will see him 
through the first year or not... Mr. 
Hoffman allotting Great Britain the lion’s 
share of his money . . . Raising of a few 
eyebrows as Secretary Harriman, who 
got Mr. Hoffman his job, gets a big job 
in turn from Mr. Hoffman 
Grim looks from the 
Capitol, with the naming of 
penny-pinching John Taber 
as the House’s chief watch- 
dog over European spend- 
ing . . . Mr. Hoffman’s 
personal aides — shuffling 
through thousands of ap- 
plications, weeding out the 
job hunters who just want 
a trip to Europe. 


Defiant President. Mr. 
Truman briskly defying 
Congress saying the 
House can try to enforce its 
order that the papers on 
Dr. Edward U, Condon be 
turned over to the committee on Un- 
American Activities asserting he'll 
continue to fill vacancies and send nom- 
inations to Congress, regardless of Re- 
publican determination to postpone con- 
firmations until a Republican President 
is elected . And Mr. Truman elated 
at the anti-Communist victory in Italy, 
telling Joseph Stalin, via the press, that 
if the Russian leader wants to talk things 
over, he can jolly well come to Washing- 
ton to do it. 


Congress and weather. A touch of 
hot weather in Washington and the ap- 
proach of the national conventions bring- 
ing thoughts of adjournment . . . Much 
talk of quitting in mid-July, with an ar- 
rangement for reconvening quickly if 
need be, 


Service squabble. Brass and gold 
braid, top generals and admirals sur- 
rounding Defense Secretary 
Forrestal as he offers Con- 
gress a compromise settle- 
ment on the row over the 
Air Force size .. . Insistence 
that the services finally are 
in agreement .. . Air Force 
officers pleased at getting 
more heavy-bomber groups, 
but still not satisfied and 
ready to ask for more... 
The Army wanting more, 
too . . . Army Secretary 
Kenneth Royall warning 
that his force is not big 
enough to keep war out of 
America if an attack comes 





SEN. .McKELLAR 





SEN. MORSE 


. . Senator Morse (Rep.), of Oregn 
bluntly calling unification a “fi P; intr, 
ducing a bill for a real “merger.” 


War, peace and the atom. Two » 
tention-catching announcements from {iy 
Atomic Energy Commission . . , Mog 
atoms are split in testing an_ atop; 
weapon in the Pacific . . . Help for cane 
sufferers in the developme, 
of a radium substitute y 
cheaply produced that ; 
can be given free to doctgs 
and hospitals . . . Commi. 
sion members’ renomin, 
tions caught in the Rep} 
lican net at the Capitol, 
Senator McKellar (Den, 
of Tennessee, who does 
forget a grudge, ominowy 








eyeing the renomination ¢ 
Chairman Lilienthal. 


Vote catchers. Repubi. 
can liberals disgruntled ¢ 
—Acme choice of Governor Dwight 
Green, of Illinois, to delive 
the one-edition-wonder ke. 


note speech at the Republican Conve. 
tion, suspecting a Taft victory in hif 
selection . . . Mr. Taft and Harold £& 


Stassen dueling for Convention votes i: 
Ohio, with Mr. Taft good and mad abu 
it... Pictures of Henry A. Wallace in; 


—" 








new suit of overalls spading up grouni fe 


for flowers outside his Park Avenue, Nei 
York City, headquarters . . . And \t 


Wallace proclaiming himself the midds 


of-the-road candidate . . . Mr. Truma 
announcing a trip to California that my 
turn into a slow-train political barnstom- 
ing tour... Solemn Harold D. McGrath, 


Democratic National Committee Chair? 
man, confidently telling Mr. Truman hell 
get the Democratic Convention ballots df 


every State west of the Mississippi, afte 
Senator McGrath’s none-too-successiily 
trip through that area. t 
Back to the mines. Big John L. Lewi 
looking glumly straight ahead, as Judg 
Goldsborough finds hin 
guilty of contempt 

Counsel for Mr. Lewis tel: 
ing the judge that, yes, the 
union could dig up the tot 





ernoon or next day, wher 
ever the court wanted it. 
The judge telling Mr. Lews 


send him to jail. Mr. Lewi 
calling off the strike . . 
And by contrast, the Stee: 


enforce a pay-raise demand 
because their contract wl 
not permit it. 
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PRESIDENTS WILSON, CLEVELAND PORTS OF CALL: SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
on AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES DOMESTIC OFFICES: NEW YORK. BOSTON + WASHINGTO 
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AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 
PROUDLY ANNOUNCES 
THE NEWEST ADDITION TO 
ITS GREAT PEACETIME FLEET 
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f the President Wilson to American President Lines’ 
great fleet of luxury liners means that more and more 
Americans now can take that long-awaited cruise to the Orient. 
You may make your reservations now for your 

vacation this Summer, this fall or this winter. 

The President Wilson and her sister-ship, the President Cleveland, 
afé magnificent ships which offer you luxurious 
accommodations, wonderful food, completely modern Stateroo 
fun, glamour... and the Orient, too. 


Send for free booklet or see your Travel Agent for complete details 
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ROUND-THE-WORLD — TRANS -PACIFIC 
NEW YORK TO CALIFORNIA 


EE 
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Sanne 
* HONOLULU + MANILA « HONG KONG + SHANGHAI « YOKOHAMA 
N * CHICAGO + CLEVELAND: LOS ANGELES + SEATTLE » SAN FRANCISCO 





Head Start to Safety! 








Just before he ‘starts his day’s work, the coal 
miner you see above is picking up his electric 
“headlight” in the mine lamp house. 

Providing and maintaining modern cap lamps 
may seem like a small detail in coal mine opera- 
tion. But mine safety depends on attention to 
details—such details as dressing the miner in 
safety equipment, diagramming, on a mine map, 
his working locations, drilling him constantly in 
safe working methods. 

To prevent explosions, modern mines are “rock- 
dusted.” Giant fans keep the air fresh. Auto- 
matic safety gates confine possible danger. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE 


And these are only a few of the countless measures 
in the never-ending effort to remove every pos- 
sible source of preventable danger in the mines. 

As a result of this intensive safety program, 





America’s coal mines are now twice as safe as 
they were 40 years ago on the basis of man hours 
worked—and more than four times safer on the 
basis of tons mined. 


BITUMINOUS &» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















FIRES .. . POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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25 GOOD YEARS FOR BUSINESS? 


SURVEY AS FEDERAL POLICY BASE 


Preview of a Nation Better Off Than Ever 


Good times are likely for most 
of the next 25 years. 

living standards will rise. In- 
comes will be higher. There will 
be more to eat, to wear, to use at 
lower prices. 

High employment, low unem- 
ployment, is to be looked for. 

Any business setbacks are like- 
ly to be moderate, short-lived. 
Official appraisers see a rosy- 
hued future. 


Business is likely to be good most 
of the time over the next 25 years. 
Jobs probably will be plentiful, except 
for brief periods. Standards of living 
will rise gradually, but steadily. 

There will be times in years to come 
when things will be tight and unemploy- 
ment will rise sharply. The business cy- 
cle, in other words, will go on working. 
But a long depression like that of 1929-33 
does not seem to be in the cards. 

An official appraisal of the long-range 
outlook for business reaches those con- 
clusions, The appraisal is made by econ- 


Fomists of the Bureau of Agricultural 
) Economics. It represents an official ven- 


ture into a very long-range forecast as a 
basis for shaping Government policy. 

The forecasters do two things. They 
give in some detail their estimate of 
what things will be like in the decade 
1955-65. They then project ahead to 
1975 their estimate of the broad trends. 
The assumption underlying the forecast 
is that there will not be war, 

looking ahead to 1975, in a broad 
way, the official appraisers expect the 
trend to be upward. They look for rela- 
tively high levels of employment and of 
ictivity, interrupted only occasionally by 
an adjustment, 

Population will be in a steadily rising 
tend. Prediction is that there will be 
174,000,000 people in U.S. by 1975. 
That is 30,000,000 more than at present 
iid represents a great addition to the 
foree of producers and consumers. 
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A labor force at least 10,000,000 
larger than at present is foreseen. It is ex- 
pected that a labor force of about 70,- 
000,000 will enjoy a relatively high and 
stable level of employment. That sug- 
gests a lot of jobs, but forecasters see no 
reason why they should not be provided. 

Output per worker, efficiency, is ex- 
pected to rise slowly but surely over the 
years. Ten or twelve years from now, 
output per worker is expected to be 20 
per cent above the present. By 1975 out- 
put is expected to be 50 per cent higher. 
With a larger working force, total output 
of goods and services is expected to be 
60 to 70 per cent above the present. 

Living standards, “real” income, as a 
result, could reach a level 40 to 50 per 
cent above the present, as the chart on 
this page illustrates. The dream of a 
chicken in every pot and two cars in 
every garage, harbored back in 1929, 
will be fully realized by 1975 if this of- 
ficial appraisal turns out to be correct. 
A level of well-being for the American 
people far above that now enjoyed, even 
in this boom period, is envisioned. 

That’s for the very long range, for a 
period extending through a generation 


ahead. It is a broad sketch of the of- 
ficially expected trend. A more detailed 
appraisal is given for the decade 1955-65. 
It puts emphasis on what will be the sit- 
uation in event of expected high employ- 
ment. But it also outlines what to expect 
in case of an “average” level of employ- 
ment or in event of depression. 

A detailed forecast for 1955-65 
is optimistic in its tenor, while recogniz- 
ing that there will be periods when busi- 
ness will slow and unemployment rise. 

Population by 1960 is expected to be 
about 14,000,000 greater than at pres- 
ent. That will be like adding to the U. S. 
a nation of consumers and producers as 
large as Canada. In 12 years from now, 
if the prediction is correct, this country 
will have a population of 158,000,000. 

The farm population will decline mod- 
erately, while nonfarm population will 
rise sharply. Those on farms are ex- 
pected to total 26,000,000 by 1960, or 
about 1,600,000 under the present. 

A labor force of 66,000,000 is antici- 
pated, compared with 61,600,000 now. 
With high employment there will be 
62,000,000 jobs, leaving 4,000,000 unem- 
ployed. In event of moderate downturns 
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in the business cycle, unemployment may S— 
on occasion rise to 8,000,000. That woulj 


po oii I 
be considered an “intermediate” volun, a 
of unemployment. If actual depression ee hi 


should develop, unemployment migh aed tC 
reach 13,000,000. A depression is ny aoe 
expected by the official forecasters, + Cap 
Prices are expected to decline mod. ay 
erately from present levels, but to hoj ig not ¢ 
much above the prewar level. The Gy. fruits 
ernment appraisers say that Governmen | Incot 
will not again permit a deflation, such y B- endir 
that of 1929-33. Wage levels are unde. pare 
written by minimum-wage laws. Fam a the 
prices are assured of support. Money sup- B year an 
ply increased through a rise in Govem. the peo 
ment debt is not so easy to contract, busines: 
Commodity prices, recently about § § might « 
per cent above the 1935-39 average level ficial ap 
at wholesale, are expected to decline compar 
gradually to a level about 54 per cent fF fotal 
above that prewar average. If some de. f of all ki 
flation does occur, the price level might within t 
fall to about 30 per cent above the pre B of the 
war mark. In event of real depression quite $: 
it could get back near to the prewar called tl 
level. The official appraisers consider | product 
depression unlikely, however. prices I 
Farm prices, prices received by fam. F yery hi 
ers, would be expected to bear the brunt F struction 
of a slowing in business. With good bus- and eq 
ness, as expected, farm prices are ex J harder | 
pected to hold at an average about twice fF the prec 
the prewar level. They now are about § $200,00 
two and one-half times prewar average. § 000 bef 
A moderate turn down in the busines § The « 
cycle could send farm prices to a level high lev 
only 40 per cent above prewar. ahead, i 
Living costs, too, are expected to de i 
cline somewhat from the present high 
level. Cost of living is nearly 60 per cent 
above prewar average at this time, as fig. F 
ured officially. The prediction is that, in 








about 45 per cent above prewar level or | people ¢ 
down about 15 points from the present. | ter off t 
If times do get harder, a decline to 35 | If the b 
per cent above prewar level is predicted. » expected 
Things to enjoy are to become mor | with job 
and more abundant over the years ahead, § most vu 
if war does not intervene. face the 
Goods and services of all kinds wil f Depressi 
be available in larger amounts and a f 20tas be 
somewhat lower prices, on the basis of f lowed 1: 
the predictions made by Government ap f we on th 
praisers, There will be more cars, houses, fF &onomic 
household equipment, more entertai- without 
ment and travel facilities, more leisur f It is a 
and more recreation, Within 15 to 2 § ‘st over 
vears people are expected to be enjoying be at all 
a living standard that may be 25 pe § er, hay 
cent higher than at present. forecasts 
Diets will be improved. People now Covernm 
are eating about 16 per cent more food ff fure and 
per capita than they ate before the wal. vinced th 
It is expected that over the years ahea permit d 
they will eat 21 per cent more than be to which 
fore the war. Even if business slow}. Boom 
somewhat during periods of adjustment, print o 
credit an 
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lent may eS 


at would B4e consumption of food is expected to 
volume hold around present levels. With popula- 
Pression FF ion higher, this means that farmers will 
C might Ineed to produce more to satisfy demand. 
2 18 not Bemand is expected to grow most, on a 
"TS, er capita basis, for meats and dairy pro- 
ne mod- § ducts, Consumption of grains, per capita, 
to hold fs not expected to increase. Demand for 
‘he Gov. F fuits and vegetables will increase. 
ernment § jncomes of individuals, available for 
, such as pending after taxes are paid, are ex- 
€ under. pected to reach $200,000,000,000 a year 
S. Fam jy the 1960s. Income after taxes last 
ney sup- F year amounted to $175,600,000,000 tor 
Gover. F ihe people of this country. In event of a 
‘act, business setback, income after taxes 
about 8§ f might drop to $155,000,000,000 as ot- 
age level f fcial appraisers see it. Before the war the 
decline F comparable figure was $66,200,000,000. 
per cent f Total spending, including investment 
ome de- § of all kinds, may reach $265,000,000,000 
el might within the next two decades, on the basis 
the pre-B of the official calculations, It was not 
pression § quite $232,000,000,000 last year. That’s 
prewar F called the gross national product. A gross 
consider product of this amount in dollars, with 
prices lower than at present, will mean a 
by fam very high level of production, of con- 
ne brunt & struction, of exports, of spending on plant 
od bus: and equipment. Even if times do get 
are ex P harder periodically in the years ahead, 
ut twice ff the prediction is for total spending above 
e about § $200,000,000,000. It was $84,000,000,- 
average. f 000 before the war. 
busines § The outlook, in other words, is for a 
a level § high level of prosperity over the years 
ahead, if the predictions of official ap- 
d to de — praisers are borne out. These predictions 
nt high f are based upon the immense demands at 
per cent @ home that remain unsatisfied and upon 
> as fig- f the prospect that U.S. will continue to 
that, in | underwrite development abroad. 
will be © The picture is of a future in which the 
level or | people of the United States will be bet- 
present, | ter off than at any time in their history. 
e to 25| If the business cycle does turn, as it is 
edicted. » expected to turn, even at its bottom those 
ne more | With jobs will be well off. Farmers are 
s ahead, f most vulnerable to any deflation, but 
face the prospect of Government help. 
ids wil | Depression, if it comes, will be bad, but 
and at f not as bad as the big depression that fol- 
basis of f lowed 1929. The odds, as officially set, 
rent ap- § ave on the side of relative stability in the 
houses, § conomic system in the next 25 years, 
tertait- F Without a prolonged major depression. 
leiswe Ft is anybody’s guess whether a fore- 
} to 2) § “ast over so long a period of years can 
nijoying f De at all accurate, The forecasters, how- 
25 pe fever, have been willing to record their 
forecasts as a basis for setting long-range 
Je now f Covernment policies that affect agricul- 
re food fue and industry. They appear con- 
he war. fYiced that Government will not again 
; ahead § Permit deflation to run to the extreme 
han be which it ran up to the crisis of 1933. 
; slows i Boom rather than bust is to carry the 
stment, B print of Government favor in shaping 
edit and other policies for the future. 
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CHANGE IN PRESIDENT’S TACTICS 


His Plan to Explain Actions in Own Word 


Mr. Truman is preparing to 
show himself in a new light. 
Argument about White House 
balcony changed tactics. People 
will hear more about the Presi- 
dent's reasons for his actions. 
Campaign plans call for the 
President to read fewer speeches, 
to speak more from notes. He 
scores better when talking freely. 
Radio speeches still are a 
handicap. They have to be read. 


President Truman is about to be 
presented in a new light. The presi- 
dential campaign is at hand and his 
popularity curve has turned down- 
ward again. If the damage is to be 
repaired, the President must step out 
and fight. And that is what he is plan- 
ning to do. A new Truman is begin- 
ning to emerge. 

The President’s advisers think that Mr. 
Truman’s fall in public esteem is due to a 
lack of understanding of the reasons why 
he has taken various steps. One such mis- 
understanding was over the much-publi- 
cized White House balcony,. Another was 
about the size of the Air Force (see page 
37). Some have felt that the President 
was regarded as ineffectual. But he now is 
preparing to pitch a new brand of ball. 

The White House balcony brought 
much criticism upon the President. He 
had a second-story balcony built inside 
the south portico of the White House. It 
was said that he simply wanted a place 
where he and his family could sit in the 
summer, Several architects opposed the 
plan, saying it would mar the structural 
beauty of the White House. Mr. Truman 
kept silent, but proceeded with his plans. 

Jeffersonian design. Not until the 
balcony was built did Mr. Truman speak 
out. He said the proper reasons why he 
had wanted the balcony had never been 
given. He said the original plan for the 
portico, with a second-story porch, came 
from Thomas Jefferson. 

A start was made toward the Jefferson 
portico in 1845, but it was not finished. 
As it has stood for the last 100 years, 
the portico required awnings that cost 
about $700 a year and ruined the pro- 
portions of the columns. The balcony was 
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needed to give the pillars their proper 
proportions. 

The President said this was the only 
reason why the balcony was built. He 
said Mr. Jefferson designed several such 
porches for the University of Virginia. 
The President, himself, got the design 
from a number of Southern mansions. 
He said the great architects of the coun- 
try approved the design, but the Fine 
Arts Commission, which argued against 
it, got seared when people started throw- 
ing bricks at the plan. The President 
added that he, himself, did not scare so 
easily and he went ahead with the plan. 

Not for sitting. Mr. Truman said he 
never expects to use the balcony. It is too 
prominent, and Mr. Truman is too busy. 
He said he might as well go down and sit 
by the iron fence that encircles the White 
House grounds as to sit on the balcony. 
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THE TRUMAN PITCH 
... anew brand of ball 





Why had not the President told 4, 
story before? a reporter asked. Mr. Tp, 
man said he had not done so becane 
people seemed more interested in find, 
fault than in learning the reasons, Thy 
feeling quite a few times has kept bin 
from making his own position clear. 

The new Truman who now is jn (); 
making will give the people more of ; 
reasons for his actions. And he is expect 
to give them simply and plainly, jn \y 
own language rather than in that of | 
phrasemakers. He is more convinci 
when he speaks extemporaneously, 

During the campaign, the Presidey 
hopes to talk to large crowds from note 
instead of reading from a manuscriy 
This will be somewhat the same kind. 
campaign the late Alfred E. Smith, , 
great extemporaneous speaker but if 
poor reader, made in 1928. 

The radio is a handicap to Mr, Tn} 
man. He realizes this as well as do bi 
advisers. When the President gets | 
front of a microphone, all the wamt 
seems to go out of his personality. Thisi 
not because he is afraid of the microphun 
But radio speeches have to be written i 
advance and read from the script. 

Mr. Truman does not like to real 
speeches. He does not read them we 
even away from a microphone. He dis 
likes reading short statements at his pres 
conferences. His voice tightens up ail 
gallops along. He seems in a humy ti 
finish. He emphasizes the wrong words f 
slurs others, rarely shows at his bes.) 
Coaching by his radio men has failed t0| 
make him a good radio speaker, althougit 
they created some devices to help hi 

impromptu speeches give Mr. In: 
man a chance to focus his _personuii 
He glows under such circumstances. | 
G.O.P. leader who heard the Presile: 
talking extemporaneously to newsp.) 
editors remarked: “If that is the mai 
are going to have to campaign agains: lt 
is not going to be easy to beat.” Mr. Tw 
man was talking easily, informally, cor 
vincingly, and apparently with a sut 
knowledge of his subject. 

The President always sighs with 
lief when he finishes reading and oy 
talk extemporaneously. The tension 0 
out of his voice and he again becomes! 
man of personality. If he can get th! 
simple, sincere quality into his campalg 
the Republicans will have an opponet 
to be wary of. This is the kind of ne\§ 
Truman the President’s friends want! 
get before the country. 
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(t UPPOSE your business were spread 

out over Missouri, Illinois, Kansas, 
Towa, and Kentucky. Five big states. And 
suppose you had to travel constantly 
around that area—like the top men work- 
ing for the Missouri Insurance Company. 


Using ordinary transportation, you’d live 









BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


out of your bag, and see your home once 
a fortnight, if you were lucky. 

President H. G. Zelle and his associ- 
ates tired of doing that, so they bought a 
4-place Bonanza. “With it,” he says, “we 
are no more than 2% hours from our 
most distant office. Trips formerly requir- 


BEECHCRAFT 


ing several days can be completed in 
comfort and without fatigue in one day.” 
Economy? Operating cost as low as 1¢ 


per passenger mile! Of a recent trip, Mr. 
Zelle says, “Fare by other means would 
be about $47 for myself and son. Fuel 


and oil cost by Bonanza—$6.80 ” 


A note on your company letterhead will bring an 
informative brochure on “The Air Fleet of American 
Business.” Write today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, 


Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 


Top speed, 184 mph; cruising speed, 172 mph; range, 750 miles, 
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CHANGE IN PRESIDENT’S TACTICS 


His Plan to Explain Actions in Own Word, 


Mr. Truman is preparing to 
show himself in a new light. 
Argument about White House 
balcony changed tactics. People 
will hear more about the Presi- 
dent’s reasons for his actions. 
Campaign plans call for the 
President to read fewer speeches, 
to speak more from notes. He 
scores better when talking freely. 
Radio speeches still are a 
handicap. They have to be read. 


President Truman is about to be 
presented in a new light. The presi- 
dential campaign is at hand and his 
popularity curve has turned down- 
ward again. If the damage is to be 
repaired, the President must step out 
and fight. And that is what he is plan- 
ning to do. A new Truman is begin- 
ning to emerge. 

The President’s advisers think that Mr. 
Truman’s fall in public esteem is due to a 
lack of understanding of the reasons why 
he has taken various steps. One such mis- 
understanding was over the much-publi- 
cized White House balcony,. Another was 
about the size of the Air Force (see page 
37). Some have felt that the President 
was regarded as ineffectual. But he now is 
preparing to pitch a new brand of ball. 

The White House balcony brought 
much criticism upon the President. He 
had a second-story balcony built inside 
the south portico of the White House. It 
was said that he simply wanted a place 
where he and his family could sit in the 
summer, Several architects opposed the 
plan, saying it would mar the structural 
beauty of the White House. Mr. Truman 
kept silent, but proceeded with his plans. 

Jeffersonian design. Not until the 
balcony was built did Mr. Truman speak 
out. He said the proper reasons why he 
had wanted the balcony had never been 
given. He said the original plan for the 
portico, with a second-story porch, came 
from Thomas Jefferson. 

A start was made toward the Jefferson 
portico in 1845, but it was not finished. 
As it has stood for the last 100 years, 
the portico required awnings that cost 
about $700 a year and ruined the pro- 
portions of the columns. The balcony was 
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needed to give the pillars their proper 
proportions. 

The President said this was the only 
reason why the balcony was built. He 
said Mr. Jefferson designed several such 
porches for the University of Virginia. 
The President, himself, got the design 
from a number of Southern mansions. 
He said the great architects of the coun- 
try approved the design, but the Fine 
Arts Commission, which argued against 
it, got scared when people started throw- 
ing bricks at the plan. The President 
added that he, himself, did not scare so 
easily and he went ahead with the plan. 

Not for sifting. Mr. Truman said he 
never expects to use the balcony. It is too 
prominent, and Mr. Truman is too busy. 
He said he might as well go down and sit 
by the iron fence that encircles the White 
House grounds as to sit on the balcony. 
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Why had not the President told i, 
story before? a reporter asked. Mr. Tr 
man said he had not done so becays 
people seemed more interested in finding 
fault than in learning the reasons, Th 
feeling quite a few times has kept h 
from making his own position clear. 

The new Truman who now is in ti); 
making will give the people more of j 
reasons for his actions. And he is expecte) 
to give them simply and plainly, jn jj 
own language rather than in that of | 
phrasemakers. He is more convinci 
when he speaks extemporaneously, , 

During the campaign, the Preside 
hopes to talk to large crowds from note 
instead of reading from a manuscript 
This will be somewhat the same kind 
campaign the late Alfred E. Smith, , 
great extemporaneous speaker but , 
poor reader, made in 1928. 

The radio is a handicap to Mr. Tn. 
man. He realizes this as well as do hi 
advisers. When the President gets j 
front of a microphone, all the warm) 
seems to go out of his personality. This; 
not because he is afraid of the microphon: 
But radio speeches have to be written ix 
advance and read from the script. 

Mr. Truman does not like to read 
speeches. He does not read them wel 
even away from a microphone. He dis. 
likes reading short statements at his pres 
conferences. His voice tightens up au! 
gallops along. He seems in a huny t 
finish. He emphasizes the wrong word, 
slurs others, rarely shows at his bes 
Coaching by his radio men has failed | 
make him a good radio speaker, althoug 
they created some devices to help hi: 

Impromptu speeches give Mr. In- 
man a chance to focus his personilit\ 
He glows under such circumstances. | 
G.O.P. leader who heard the Preside! 
talking extemporaneously to newsp.j 
editors remarked: “If that is the mai 
are going to have to campaign againsi, li 
is not going to be easy to beat.” Mr. Tw: 
man was talking easily, informally, co 
vincingly, and apparently with a sur 
knowledge of his subject. 

The President always sighs with re 
lief when he finishes reading and ci 
talk extemporaneously. The tension go 
out of his voice and he again becuey 
man of personality. If he can get | th 
simple, sincere quality into his campé aig 
the Republicans will have an opponet! 
to be wary of. This is the kind of ne’ 
Truman the President’s friends want ! 
get before the country. 
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€“ UPPOSE your business were spread 
S out over Missouri, Illinois, Kansas, 
lowa, and Kentucky. Five big states. And 
suppose you had to travel constantly 
around that area—like the top men work- 
ing for the Missouri Insurance Company. 


Using ordinary transportation, you'd live 
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orks in five states 


...home every night 


out of your bag, and see your home once 
a fortnight, if you were lucky. 

President H. G. Zelle and his associ- 
ates tired of doing that, so they bought a 
4-place Bonanza. “With it,” he says, “we 
are no more than 2% hours from our 
most distant office. Trips formerly requir- 
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ing several days can be completed in 


comfort and without fatigue in one day.” 

Economy? Operating cost as low as I¢ 
per passenger mile! Of a recent trip, Mr. 
Zelle says, “Fare by other means would 
be about $47 for mvself and son. Fuel 
and oil cost by Bonanza—$6.80 ” 


A note on your company letterhead will bring an 
informative brochure on “The Air Fleet of American 
Business.” Write today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, 


Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 


Top speed, 184 mph; cruising speed, 172 mph; range, 750 miles. 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


Sparkling as Arctic starlight is the 
clear brilliance of Levelcoat* print- 
ing sb For the brightness of 
Levelcoat is more than surface deep; 
it begins with a skillful blend of 
“brightness” fibers in the very pulp 
itself. And with a lustrous coating 
of specially selected clays, Levelcoat 
emerges in fullest beauty. 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


Here’s a printing surface that’s as 
smooth as upland snow! That's be- 
cause it’s so uniformly coated by 
Kimberly-Clark’s precision-con- 
trolled method . .. using clays that 
might pass as face powder, they're 
so soft, so clean, so flour-fine. Let 
the soft glow of Levelcoat papers 


spotlight your printed message! 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for printability 


Advertisers like Levelcoat for its 
printing qualities which make color 
sing or black type snap with con- 
trast. Printers like its character- 
and the uniformity which gives 
trouble-free performance ream after 
ream, run after run. Try this beau- 
tiful paper yourself—and give your 
printing the Levelcoat lift. 


Levelcoat* printing papers are 
made in the following grades: 
Trufectt, Kimfectt, Multifectt 
and Rotofectt. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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3-WAY SPLIT FOR NOMINATION 


Effects of a Stassen-Dewey-Taft Deadlock 


A hot Republican fight at Phil- 
adelphia for a chance at the 
White House is in the making. 
No first-ballot choice is in sight. 

Dewey, Stassen and Taft are 
out in front in the delegate race, 
but none can claim enough dele- 
gates to win the title. 

In the Convention showdown, 
the signs still point toward a 
compromise candidate. Vanden- 
berg is in a good position. 


With just over seven weeks to go be- 
fore a decision, Republicans do not 
have the slightest idea which of sev- 
eral men will be their choice for the 
presidential nomination. The contest 
still is a wide-open scramble, with the 
topmost contenders fighting furiously 
for delegates. 

The fact that the Republicans have the 
best chance of capturing the White 
House that they have had in 20 years is 
adding zest to the pre-Convention fight. 
The contenders are putting all the energy 
they have into the battle. The behind- 
scenes footwork is deft. The hammer 
blows out front are hard. 

Out in front of the crowd are three 
men, fighting actively and eagerly in the 
primaries for the nomination. At the mo- 
ment, here is how they stand: 

Harold E. Stassen, former Governor 
of Minnesota, is winning friends among 
voters and enemies among other candi- 
dates by his hard primary fight. He has 
won spectacular victories in Wisconsin 
aid Nebraska that have lifted him up 
among the first-rank contenders. His 
stock still is on the upgrade. Present esti- 
mates of his first-ballot strength run as 
high as 275 delegates. Five hundred and 
lorty-eight are needed for nomination. 

Thomas E. Dewey, the Governor of 
New York, took a beating from Mr. 
Stassen in the Nebraska and Wisconsin 
primaries. The two men will meet again 
in the Oregon primary on May 21, after 
ivigorous campaign in that State. But the 
New York Governor is losing ground, and 
lewspaper polls in Oregon indicate that 
Mr. Stassen has the edge over him there. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Dewey stands to have 
atleast an even break with Mr. Stassen on 
the first ballot—275 delegates. 
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Robert A. Taft, Senator from Ohio, is 
fighting hard to hold his ground. He ran 
behind Mr. Stassen and Mr. Dewey in 
Nebraska. Mr. Taft and Mr. Stassen now 
are in a fight in the Senator’s home State 
of Ohio. Mr. Stassen is trying to win 23 
of the 53 Ohio delegates. If he gets as 
many as a dozen in the Senator’s home 
State, it will be regarded as a victory. In 
spite of the Taft drop, the Senator may 


Convention maneuvers. No candi- 
date will have enough delegates to win 
on the first ballot unless the situation is 
drastically altered between now and 
Convention time. But either two of the 
top three candidates, by combining their 
strength, might be able to draw enough 
favorite-son support to stop the third. 

Unless Mr. Stassen, Mr. Dewey, or 
Mr. Taft can get off to a flying start and 
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MR. STASSEN RESTING BETWEEN PRIMARIES 
The behind-scenes footwork is deft 


have as many as 235 delegates on the first 
ballot. 

First-ballot strength expected for 
each of 10 candidates at Philadelphia is 
shown in the Pictogram on pages 20 and 
21. It necessarily is tentative because 
only about half of the 1,094 delegates 
have been chosen. It is based upon the 
pledges made by delegates already 
chosen, prospective pledges, and a trim- 
ming down of conflicting claims. 

Already the claims of the candidates 
are greater than the total number of dele- 
gates in the Convention. Mr. Stassen 
says he will have 300. Friends of Mr. 
Dewey say he, too, will have 300. And 
some of the guessers are giving Mr. Taft 
255. But these three cannot have so 
many delegates without subtracting some 
from the fairly certain stake of favorite 
sons, as indicated in the Pictogram. 


begin to crack the favorite-son delega- 
tions on the second ballot, combinations 
are likely to be formed that will lose them 
the nomination. One of these three must 
win quickly, on an early ballot, or not at 
all. And, with the sharp division that now 
exists, with tempers already beginning to 
flare, this will be hard to do. 

Favorite son. This puts some fa- 
vorite sons in a good position. Particularly 
is this true of Governor Earl Warren o! 
California, Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, of Michigan, and Speaker Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts. If it 
becomes apparent that none of the three 
front men can win, the party leaders will 
pick a compromise candidate. In this sit- 
uation, the wishes of Mr. Dewey, Mr. 
Stassen and Mr. Taft will have a bearing. 

Senator Vandenberg stands in the 
front rank here. Mr. Stassen and Mr. 
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Dewey might combine to help swing the 
nomination to the Michigan Senator. If 
they pooled their strength, they might 
be able to do this without outside as- 
sistance. The indications are that they 
will have enough delegates to give him 
the needed 548. 

Speaker Martin has a smaller chance 
of winning, even though he has sub- 
stantial support from important business- 
men in the party. Mr. Taft might back 
the Speaker. But there is less likelihood 
that Mr. Stassen or Mr. Dewey would do 
so. And, without the backing of either of 
these, it would be impossible for Mr. 
Martin to win. Mr. Taft’s delegates, added 
to all favorite-son delegations except that 
of Mr. Vandenberg, would not give him 
the 548. It would take the co-operation 
of two of the three front-running candi- 
dates to nominate any favorite son. 

Governor Warren is an unknown 
quantity in this field. If the division in 
the Convention became sharp enough, it 
is possible that he might emerge as a 
compromise candidate upon whom all 
elements in the party might agree. As a 
Governor of a Far Western State, he has 
been out of the arena of national affairs. 
He has not voted on every important is- 
sue in Congress during the period of the 
New Deal years, as have both Mr. Van- 
denberg and Mr. Martin. 

Other favorite sons are falling in line 
for second place on the ticket. Senator 
Edward Martin of Pennsylvania, Gov- 
ernor Dwight H. Green of Illinois, who 
will make the keynote speech, and Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Driscoll of New Jersey, 
all have been spoken of in this connec- 
tion. And, while aiming for this place, 
they can hold their delegations until the 
leaders figure out which way to turn. 

Primaries yet to come could alter 
this Convention picture. Primary results 
rarely have been the determining factor 
in past conventions. But, if Mr. Stassen’s 
specti acular showing were to be repeated 
in Ohio, Oregon and West Virginia, a 
swing toward him could be started that 
would be hard to stop. 

There is a political saying that every- 
body likes a winner. A continuance of 
the Stassen sweep could turn the tide in 
his direction. But important Republican 
leaders will not begin worrying about 
this until Mr. Stassen passes Mr. Dewey 
in the public-opinion polls. They scoff at 
the polls; but they watch them carefully. 
The polls have had much to do with Mr. 
Dewey’s standing in the party. 

The full answer lies ahead in the pri- 
maries and—more than that—in the ma- 
neuvering that will go on behind the 
scenes after the delegates get to Phila- 
delphia. Such a wide-open Convention 
as the one now in prospect produced the 
nomination of the late Wendell Willkie 
in 1940. But G.O.P. leaders say that can’t 
happen again. They now keep a tight rein. 
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SETBACK FOR RUSSIAN STRATEGY 


Reported from ROME, PARIS and LONDON 


Switch in Russian strategy is 
to come from Italian elections. 

Communists cannot win West- 
ern Europe with votes. U.S. has 
the upper hand now, is gaining 
more influence. 

Europe’s Communists will de- 
pend on strikes, riots, sabotage 
to keep things stirred up. But 
Russia cannot push farther west 
without war, and she is not ready 
to risk war. 


Russia is stopped, for the present, 
in her effort to push into Western Eu- 
rope by political methods. Her Com- 
munist forces, stronger in Italy than 
in any nation outside Russia, were 
able to get support of only 30 per 
cent of the voters. 

As a result of this check to the Russian 
drive westward: 

Dollars, billions of them, will get 
a chance to go to work to get Western 
Europe back on its feet. Communists have 
lost their battle to defeat the United 
States in her effort to revive Europe with 
a recovery plan. 

War, use of armed force, will be 
needed if Russia is to push beyond the 
present boundaries of her area of Eu- 
rope. The accompanying map shows 
where the boundaries between the Com- 
munist world and the non-Communist 
world are firmly fixed. 

Nerve war, “cold war,” will go on, 
but with less jarring effect on U.S. and 
Western Europe. The Russians will keep 
trying to harass U.S., Britain and 
France out of Berlin and Vienna. They 
might succeed eventually, but not now. 
Russia may threaten trouble in the Mid- 
dle East, affecting Turkey and _ Iran. 
There may be flare-ups in Korea. But the 
big battle in the “cold war” is lost by 
Russia, won by the U. S. 

Strategy of Communists will shift 
in Europe. Strikes, sabotage, efforts to 
stir up revolution are expected to be en- 
couraged by Russia. Communist groups 
will become expendable, now that they 
have failed to win elections. 

Conciliation may possibly be tried. 
U.S. officials think that Russia may now 
try to reach some kind of understanding 
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with U. S. It is up to Russia to adjust her 
strategy to meet the hard facts made 
clear by the election in Italy. Facts are 
these: 

Communism is not favored by people 
in Europe who can choose between Com- 
munism and non-Communism, Commu- 
nist strength, counting all the Communist 
allies, is only one third of the voters, at 
the maximum. Average strength of Com- 
munists in Western Europe is a lot less, 
probably well under 10 per cent of all 
voters. 

In France, Communists have lost. In 
Italy, the vote is 2 to 1 against them. 
In Scandinavia, they are a tiny minor- 
ity. In Western Germany, they have little 
strength. Only where Russia can use her 
armed forces directly or as a threat can 
Russia take over through Communists. - 


The test, under conditions which ap. 
peared to favor Communists, came jy 
Italy. The country is desperately in need 
of social reforms. Millions of farmers haye 
no land and must work for somebody else. 
There are 2,000,000 unemployed. Cos 
of living is high, too high for worke; 
wages. Even under these conditions, wha 
turned up in a political showdown wa 
this: 

Communist front got only 30.6 pe 
cent of the vote. This was a cut from 34 
per cent of the vote earned by Comm. 
nists and their allies in the 1946 vote 
What is more, Communists lost votes jn 
many industrial areas of Northern Italy 
which they once held secure. 

Christian Democrats, dominant party 
in the existing Cabinet, won 48.7 pe 
cent of the popular vote compared to 35 
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Governments solidly anti- 
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Anti-Communist Government won 


in free elections, April, 1948 
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er cent in 1946. Under the Italian sys- 
em of allotting seats in Parliament, vic- 
tory at the polls gave the Christian Demo- 
cats an absolute majority in the lower 
house, center of governing power. 

This means that the Christian Demo- 
crat leader, Premier Alcide de Gasperi, 
has enough support in Parliament to 

rich ap. scrape through with a Cabinet of his own 
‘ame in I party members. But his margin is small. 
in need |p For safety, Premier De Gasperi must 
ors have ( count on a coalition Cabinet like the one 
yy else. fe he now leads. me 
d. Cost Socialists are divided. Anti-Commu- 
workers [nist Socialists took 1,800,000 votes, Lak 
1s, what fp per cent of the total, away from the 
Wn was b Communist front. Most of these votes 
were drawn away from the Socialists, 
0.6 per under Pietro’ Nenni, who worked with 
from 34 & the Communists. 


Minor parties took a beating in the 


Jomm: side ; 
6 vote. elections. Big issue was Communist vs. 
votes in fp anti-Communist. Many Italians quit the 
n Italy. & little parties to vote Christian Democrat 
” & in order not to waste their votes. All the 
at party fp minor parties together, which took about 
8.7 per je one third of the vote in 1946, came out 
d to 35 & this time with little over one tenth of 


the vote. Almost all the little parties are 
anti-Communist and will add to the big 
majority for Premier De Gasperi when- 
ever Parliament deals with matters that 
are clearly Communist vs. anti-Commu- 
nist or Russia vs. U. S. 

What is demonstrated in the out- 
come of the Italian elections is this: 

U. S. has a more powerful appeal to 
Western Europeans than Russia. Voters, 
when they have a free choice, prefer 
democracy championed by the U.S. to 
Communism championed by Russia. 

American dollars are persuasive. Italy 
would fall to pieces, economically, with- 
out aid from the U. S. in food, raw mate- 
rials and other things bought with dol- 
lars. Russia is offering no such help to 
Italy. And it was clear to many Italians, 
despite Communist propaganda, that the 
U.S. would not go on helping Italy if 
the country went Communist and worked 
with Russia. 

Catholic Church, it turns out, can be 
an effective political force when it goes 
to work. From the Pope down to the 
parish priest, the forces of the Church 
campaigned against Communism in Italy. 
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BULGARIA 


Communists won controlled 
elections, October, 1946 
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Priests told parishioners that it was a 
sin to stay away from the polls, a 
greater sin to vote for the Commu- 
nists. Leaders of the Communists said 
the heavy vote by women, influenced by 
the priests, contributed largely to the 
Communist defeat. 

Letters from America told voters 
throughout Italy that their election was 
not just a local affair. Italian Americans, 
encouraged by their political leaders, 
wrote millions of letters to relatives and 
friends in Italy, urging them to vote 
against Communists. In Italian towns 
and villages these letters were read by 
recipients to other voters at public meet- 
ings. 

Anti-Communist unity helped to 
swing the election against Communists. 
Fact that Vice Premier Giuseppe Saragat, 
leader of the anti-Communist wing of the 
Socialists, is willing to work with Chris- 
tian Democrats persuaded many Italians 
that they could get social reforms by 
other means than voting Communist. Im- 
mediately after the elections, Premier De 
Gasperi again promised that his Govern- 
ment would push land reform and other 
projects calculated to distribute wealth 
more evenly. 

Over the longer range, the world 
picture looks like this: 

Western Europe now has a real chance 
to make a comeback. Italy is going into 
the Western European union against 


Communism, formed at Brussels by 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxembourg. This 


union is turning into a military alliance 
that may get arms from the United 
States, if arms are needed to stop Rus- 
sia. Western Europe, thus, will be put 
in a position to defend itself with arms 
as well as with dollars. 

Germany, lagging far behind the rest 
of Europe in recovery, is not going to 
have to wait for Russia’s approval to get 
back in business. In the year to come, 
the U. S. is going to pump $1,610,000,000 
worth of aid into Western Germany. Aim 
is to get the Ruhr operating again as the 
powerhouse for Europe’s economy. 

Quicker recovery of Western Europe 
appears likely. Small countries feel more 
secure against Russian threats and Com- 
munist pressure. Larger countries like 
Britain and France have evidence that 
their alliance with the U.S is paying 
off in checking Russia and _ speeding 
recovery, 

Lasting stability in Europe still is far 
Mf. Trade lines are all cut to pieces by 
the East-West division. Nobody really 
knows what is likely to happen when the 
U.S. releases its full supply of dollars 
for Europe. Question is whether the 
world can be run divided in half or 
whether real stability must wait for a 
final U. $.-Russia showdown. 
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Hemisphere Barriers to U.S. Capital 


Reported from BOGOTA and WASHINGTON 


United States investors are shy- 
ing away from Latin America. 
Idea of a mass movement south- 
ward of private capital is not 
working out. 

Taxes, restrictions on earnings 
and labor make American busi- 
nessmen wary. Political troubles 
cause concern, too. 

Mexico and Venezuela turn 
out to be the most likely spots for 
U. S. capital. Argentina is becom- 
ing the most unpopular. 


The idea that billions in U.S. pri- 
vate capital could be enticed into 
Latin America to finance Hemisphere 
development is beginning to crack up. 
That was an idea that George C. 
Marshall, U.S. Secretary of State, 
wanted to promote at the Bogota Con- 
ference. 

The aim of the United States is to de- 
velop a “climate” favorable to private 
investors, who would put up dollars to 
develop the resources and build indus- 
tries in the nations to the south. Actually, 
this aim is bumping against a trend in 
Latin America toward more and more 
restrictions on the use of private outside 
capital. 

What many of the Latin Americans 
want is what Europe is getting: a big 
grant of dollars, billions of them. When 
Secretary Marshall proposed to open the 
way to $500,000,000 in loans from the 
Export-Import Bank he got a cold recep- 
tion. He had expected that this offer, 
with other assurances, would get the 
nations to alter controls that now retard 
the flow of private funds to the south. 
The United States wanted development 
in this Hemisphere to be financed by pri- 
vate companies from the United States 
and by individual investors risking their 
capital. 

It is true that some development of this 
type is going on. Oil companies are mak- 
ing big investments in Venezuela. A large 
U.S. retailer is establishing a string of 
stores in various countries. Electrical and 
other manufacturers are starting branch 
plants in Mexico. Fruit companies are 
putting money into expansion. Tire man- 
ufacturers are expanding their operations, 
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and a new company is building a chain of 
hotels. 

At the same time, however, big com- 
panies are closing their plants in Argen- 
tina. United States investors have a stake 
of about $3,500,000,000 in Latin Amer- 
ica, as shown in the accompanying chart, 
but they are not increasing it much. 
Because of restrictive measures, numer- 
ous investors are afraid to risk their mon- 
ey although many of the projects that 
could be built would benefit both Latin 
America and the United States. 

Most attractive fields for U.S. ven- 
ture capital in Latin America now are 
Venezuela and Mexico. 

Venezuela is getting investment 
funds primarily because of the Govern- 
ment’s attitude toward outside oil com- 
panies. Venezuela’s idea is that oil, as a 
national resource, should be developed 
for the benefit of the country, but that 
experienced operators from outside can 
do the job better than Venezuelans could 
do it. 

The Government's policy, thus, is to let 
outside companies exploit oil concessions, 
but for a price. That price is the payment, 
in royalties and income taxes, of as much 
as the companies can stand to pay. 

This scheme is making the Government 


rich. Venezuela has no debts and no q, 
change controls. It pays cash for what; 
buys. The oil companies are makiny 
money and plowing a lot of it back ix 
expansion and improvements. 

Mexico’s seizure of foreign-owned «jj 
properties in 1938 scared all investo, 
who had holdings in Latin America. Sing 
that time, the Government has had troy. 
ble running the oil business. Productioy 
is too low, distribution is faulty. Explon. 
tion of the country’s untold oil weal 
has lagged. With access to Middle Ey 
supplies uncertain, the U. S. Governmen 
wants reserves in Mexico and other Hen. 
sphere countries developed. 

Now, under President Miguel Alemiy, 


outside oil companies are being we. ff 


comed back. But this time they are to a¢ 
as explorers, not as proprietors. If they 
bring in producing wells, they will ge 
their pay in oil. Big U. S. companies now 
are beginning to take advantage of thi 
shift in policy. 

Main development, other than oil, that 
is attracting capital to Mexico is indus 
trialization. President Aleman wants Mer. 
ico to make more and to import less of 
what she needs, and he is encouraging 
new industries. 

Big trouble with the Aleman policy, a 
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U.S. Citizens’ Holdings in Latin America 













SECURITIES, GOVERNMENT & COMMERCIAL 
*310,000,000 


REAL ESTATE 

* $70,000,000 
GOLD, CURRENCY & DEPOSITS 

$30,000,000 


OTHER 
$295,000,000 


INTEREST IN ENTERPRISES 
CONTROLLED BY U. S. CITIZENS a, | 
*2,725,000,000 


rora. $3,430,000,0 00. 
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sme investors see it, is that the Govern- 
ment can require that Mexicans own 51 
r cent of any new company. Another 
drawback is that, in most cases, 90 per 
cent of a company’s workers must be 
Mexicans. 

Tax exemptions given to new com- 
anies, along with lower labor costs, tend 
to offset these handicaps. And having a 


; branch or affiliated plant in Mexico helps 


an American manufacturer to get inside 
the tariff walls. So dozens of factories, 


| with United States companies as owners 
| or part owners, are being constructed in 


Mexico. 
Policies of Venezuela and Mexico are 


| paying off. Venezuela is climbing into the 


No. 1 position in Latin America as a field 
for U.S. capital, and Mexico is not far 
behind. The situation for private investors 
in these two countries, however, con- 
trasts sharply with the rest of Latin 


America. 


Least attractive country for private 
investments is Argentina, where the Gov- 
emment is clearly antagonistic. And gov- 
ernments of some other large countries in 


against foreign investments, are apply- 
ing restrictions that discourage venture 
capital. 

In Argentina, President Juan D. 
Perdn’s aim is to make his country self- 
sufficient. He is trying to do this under 
strict Government controls and without 
outside funds. His policy is to buy out or 
squeeze out foreign capital. Thus, he has 
bought the telephone system, railways, 
utilities and a packing house from foreign 


F owners. 


Now, tight controls on money and im- 
ports are forcing big U.S. companies 
such as International Harvester, General 


' Motors and Ford to close their Argentine 


plants. Foreign insurance companies are 
threatened with being squeezed out. 
Even the owners of the big packing 
houses are worried. | 

Brazil would like to utilize her vast 
natural resources, but the Government 
has not yet opened the door to venture 
capital. Whether the door is to be swung 
open is being decided now. 

Brazil's Congress is debating a petro- 
leum law. If the views of President Eurico 
Caspar Dutra prevail in Congress, private 


'— “apital will have a chance to tap the 


country’s oil resources. But, if the oppo- 
sition should turn out to be the victor, 
these resources will continue to be open 
only to Brazilians, and there will be little 
development. What Congress decides 
about oil may set the pattern for other 
mineral resources, 

Obstacles make foreign investors hesi- 
tate to go into lines of business now open 
to them in Brazil. Nonresidents must pay 
a special tax of- 10 per cent on income 

om Brazilian holdings. There are limits 
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on the withdrawal of profits and capital. 
And two thirds of all employes of com- 
mercial and industrial firms must be Bra- 
zilians, 

In Chile, outside capital developed the 
industries that make the country the 
world’s No. 1 exporter of copper, nitrates 
and iodine. Now, however, the Govern- 
ment wants to develop natural resources. 
Thus, the Government is building Chile’s 
first iron and steel industry and is refus- 
ing to let private interests exploit newly 
discovered oil fields. 

Even in lines that they can enter, pri- 
vate investors are discouraged by high 
taxes. And Communism, which is strong 
in organized labor despite a Government 
drive against it, is making some investors 
hesitate to put money into Chile. 

Peru’s only restrictions on ownership 
apply to insurance and oil companies. But 
the Government collects a 12 per cent tax 
on interest and profits sent abroad, and 
the amounts that can be sent out are 
limited. Peru requires, also, that 80 per 
cent of the employes of every company 
be local citizens and that 80 per cent of 
every pay roll go to Peruvians. 

Private capital that entered the country 
years ago has developed rich copper de- 
posits and part of the oil reserves. Now 
the Government has set up a new agency 
to administer oil resources, and operators 
from abroad are wondering whether they 


will be offered favorable terms for 
development. 
Colombia lets outside companies 


enter any kind of business except air lines. 
Foreign capital is exploiting oil deposits 





and is making Colombia the second larg- 
est petroleum producer in South America. 
Recently, however, Communist-led strikes 
have caused heavy losses to the largest oil 
company, and exploration plans may be 
dropped. 

Restrictions imposed by the Govern- 
ment, as well as labor troubles, make 
companies cautious about going into Co- 
lombia. Any firm with a pay roll of over 
$600 a month must give 80 per cent of its 
salaried jobs and 90 per cent of its wage 
jobs to Colombians. The law requires 
that Colombians be trained for technical 
jobs. Profits can be sent abroad only with 
Government approval and are subject to 
a 4 per cent stamp tax. 

Cuba, too, puts curbs on outside com- 
panies. The Government requires that at 
least half of all wage earners and half of 
all salaried employes be Cubans and that 
at least half of every pay roll go to Cu- 
bans. Vacancies and new positions must 
go to Cubans if they can qualify. Foreign 
technicians cannot be hired if competent 
Cubans are available. When employes are 
released, non-Cubans must be let out 
first. The Government also collects a 2 
per cent tax on funds that are taken out 
of the country. 

In general, the situation in Latin 
America is that countries that offer attrac- 
tive terms to U. S. private capital are get- 
ting it. But most countries are putting 
obstacles in its path. Unless these obsta- 
cles are removed, there will be no mass 
movement south of U. S. investment capi- 
tal, as proposed at Bogota by U.S. Sec- 
retary of State Marshall. 
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DOLLAR AID FOR CANADA'S TRADE 


Reported from OTTAWA and WASHINGTON 


U.S. dollars, released by the 
Marshall Plan, come as a boon 
to Canada. A dollar crisis, possi- 
ble deflation are by-passed. 

Industrial expansion is to go 
ahead. Plant capacity, almost 
double prewar, is going higher 
still. New markets are sought. 

Trend means big orders for 
U.S. machinery, drop in demand 
for other goods, new competition 
in Canada for some U.S. lines. 


The postwar boom, catching hold 
again in the U.S., is getting a second 
wind in Canada as well. In both cases 
Marshall Plan billions are a contrib- 
uting cause. 

As much as $1,000,000,000, U.S. 
money, is to be spent in Canada in the 
next year to buy goods for Europe. This 
billion will help Canadians avoid what 
promised to be a dollar crisis. The dollar 
shortage, if it had persisted, could have 
started deflation of Canada’s boom, up- 
set the plan of industrial development. 

In Canada, industrial expansion is un- 
der way on a big scale. The growth of 
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Canada’s production, in fact, has paral- 
leled that in the United States since the 
war. As the chart on the opposite page 
shows, industry in Canada is turning out 
nearly 80 per cent more goods than be- 
fore the war. This compares with about 
90 per cent in the United States. 

World shortages are sparking Canada’s 
industrial growth. The problem, however, 
is to find and hold markets for her prod- 
ucts when present shortages are over. 
Costs are higher in Canada than in the 
mass-production industries of the U. S., 
and there is a danger that Canadian in- 
dustry will find itself overexpanded. 

Industrial expansion in Canada is 
going ahead as rapidly as materials and 
machinery can be obtained. More than 
5,000 new factories have been built since 
1939. Most of Canada’s 25,000 prewar 
plants have been or are being enlarged. 

In the women’s clothing industry, for 
example, there were only 575 factories 
in 1939. Now there are nearly 1,000, 
and output is almost triple prewar in 
value. 

Investment in construction, machinery 
and equipment is running at four times 
the prewar rate. Official surveys show 
that $2,800,000,000 will be spent. this 
year on expansion in industry, commerce, 
utilities and housing. Private business is 
to spend 77 per cent of the total. 


Be * 
Mr 


This means that more than one ff 
of Canada’s gross national product js he 


ing plowed back into capital investmey § 


In manufacturing, most money is going 
into the wood and paper industry, fog} 
manufactures and the steel  industy 


Other major sums are being spent j 


electric power development, railway 
and telephone and telegraph systems, 

New products of a wide variety ap 
being turned out in Canada’s new plants 
More than 200 commodities that forme. 
ly had to be imported are being produced 
now for home use and export. 


New types of goods range from scien. F 


tific instruments to Diesel engines, from 
pulp-mill machinery to prefabricated 
houses. 


Location of the new plants is to kf 
concentrated in Ontario and Quebec? 
These two provinces already contain 


most of Canada’s industry. They are t 
get four fifths of the capital invested thi 
year in manufacturing, mining, lumbe 
and utilities. Among cities, the two big. 
gest, Montreal and Toronto, are to ge 
the largest sums. But hundreds of nes 


plants are being built in towns with pop § 


ulations under 10,000. 

Industrial output, under this stimulu 
is carrying Canada into the ranks of the 
world’s half-dozen largest producers, and 


her resources are plentiful enough to sup § 
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PRODUCTION: From a sparsely populated country—more steel than Italy, more autos than France 
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port much more industry than she now 
has, 

A sparse population is Canada’s main 
drawback. But her 12,000,000 people al- 
ready are producing more steel than 
Italy, more autos than France. Trade 
abroad, at record levels, has outstripped 
that of all other countries, except the 
U.S. and Britain. 

Production doubled in Canada during 
the war. Output in industry fell off dur- 
ing the reconversion period, but has been 
rising steadily for more than a year. 

Output of radio receivers last year 
totaled 970,000, compared with 348,000 
in 1939. More than 215,000 washing 
machines were turned out, against 104,- 
000 in the best prewar year. The automo- 
bile industry built 258,000 cars and 
trucks, as against 155,000 in 1939. 

Steel production, at a rate of 3,000,- 
000 tons a year, is tiny compared with 
U.S. production of 77,000,000 tons. But 
Canada’s steel output is double the pre- 
war level, and is exceeded only by the 
U.S., Britain, France, Germany and Bel- 
gium. Nevertheless, 1,000,000 tons a 
year mustbe imported to reach construc- 
tion goals. 

Employment in industry has increased 
sharply since before the war, while that 
in agriculture has fallen off. Immigration 
is being encouraged in an effort to keep 
the labor force growing. About 60,000 
Immigrants are being admitted yearly, 
more than four times the prewar rate. 

Farm and forestry products still are 
the basis of most of Canada’s production. 
But more and more they are being put 
into manufactured form before sale. 
Newsprint is being exported instead of 
just wood pulp. Canned and packaged 
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foods are being shipped instead of crops 
taken right off the farm. About 78 per 
cent of Canada’s exports last year con- 
sisted of partially or fully manufactured 
items. 

More than 3,700,000 workers are em- 
ployed in Canadian industry now, a 57 
per cent increase over 1939. Almost 75 
per cent of the labor force is at work in 
industry and commerce, compared with 
55 per cent before the war. A further 
shift in this direction already is under 
way. Employment and output both are 
mounting steadily as new factories open 
almost daily. 

U. S. manufacturers of machinery and 
equipment are profiting from Canada’s 
industrial growth. Canada’s plants will 
spend about $1,200,000,000 for new ma- 
chinery this year. About a third of this 
is being bought abroad, mainly in U. S. 

Dependence on imports for machinery 
varies from industry to industry in Can- 
ada. In printing and publishing, 76 per 
cent of the new equipment must be 
bought abroad. At the other end of the 
scale is the pulp and paper industry, 
which needs to import only 13 per cent 
of its machinery. 

Between these extremes, the textile in- 
dustry is buying 69 per cent of its ma- 
chinery abroad, the tobacco industry 56 
per cent, the auto industry 44 per cent, 
the electrical industry 43 per cent, the 
iron and steel industry 40 per cent. In- 
dustries that buy between 20 and 40 per 
cent of their machinery in the U.S. in- 
clude food products, nonferrous metals, 
leather, furs, chemicals, rubber, lumber 
and cement. 

Imports from the U.S. are being con- 
trolled closely by the Canadian Govern- 


ment to conserve its dwindling supply of 
U.S. dollars. Canada gets most of her 
imports from the U.S., but most of her 
exports go to countries that cannot pay 
in dollars at present. 

The Marshall Plan is to ease the situa- 
tion considerably. But, meanwhile, an 
embargo has been placed on imports of 
radios, refrigerators, typewriters, wash- 
ing machines, furniture and some kinds 
of food. Quotas have been placed on 
imports of autos, fruits, vegetables, fab- 
rics, leather and rubber goods. An excise 
tax has been imposed on goods made in 
Canada with imported parts. 

The outlook, thus, is that Canada will 
have to continue to hold down her pur- 
chases in the U. S. until the dollar short- 
age is completely over. Machinery im- 
ports will not be affected, but, as indus- 
trialization proceeds, Canadian needs for 
U.S. machinery will be reduced. 

Some types of consumer goods, for- 
merly imported from the U. S., now will 
be made by Canadian factories. Com- 
petition with the U. S. in Latin-American 
markets will develop as well. Electrical 
goods from Canada already are invading 
markets to the south. But, before import 
restrictions were imposed last November, 
Canadians were buying much more of 
this type of goods from the U.S. than 
they were selling elsewhere. 

Increased industrialization has made 
Canadians more prosperous. A rise in 
Canadians’ purchasing power has created 
new markets for U.S. goods larger than 
those lost to Canadian competitors. Pros- 
pects now are that the speed-up in Can- 
ada’s industrial growth will keep the 
Dominion in her present position as the 
world’s biggest buyer of U.S. exports. 
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NEW BOOM FOR COTTON SOUTH 


Reported from HOUSTON and NEW ORLEANS 


Cotton is now getting a shot 
in the arm with Marshall Plan 
dollars. Result: a new boom in 
the South. 

Prices are up. Sales are up. 
Production is up. Prosperity seems 
assured for cottongrowers in the 
year ahead. 

But farmers are making 
changes to safeguard their boom 
by buying machinery, cutting 
costs, adding other crops. 


Cotton, once slated to be the first 
sick industry after the war, is moving 
into renewed prosperity. Orders are 
flooding in, with prices high and firm. 
Demand seems assured at good prices 
for all cotton that can be grown in 
1948. 

Farmers of the South, as a result, are 
in for another good year. This, in impor- 
tant part, stems directly from the Marshall 
Plan dollars that have just been voted. 
Those dollars bolster a demand from 
abroad that has been lagging. 

The orders for cotton now pouring into 
New Orleans, Memphis, Galveston are 
coming from Paris, Milan, Liverpool, Rot- 
terdam, Ghent and Shanghai. Most come 
from textile mills. Some, as in the case of 
Great Britain, are from Government buy- 
ing agencies. Orders are being filled, in 
the main, from stocks that were built up 
by cotton merchants earlier this year. 
Little 1947 cotton is left in the hands of 
growers. 

Demand from abroad is expected to be 
up to at least 3,000,000 bales in the year 
beginning August 1. At home, 9,000,000 
bales probably will be needed to fill 
requirements. That’s a total demand for 


12,000,000 bales, or more, as matters 
stand. ; 
Bigger acreage. Cottongrowers, 


sensing the changed outlook, are increas- 
ing their cotton acreage somewhat 
throughout the South. It appears now 
that 23,000,000 acres are being planted. 
That compares with 21,894,000 acres last 
year. Even so, Government estimates 
point to a 12,000,000-bale crop this year 
—no more than the total demand. So 
there are no signs of a big glut. One 
big cotton merchant expressed the 
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attitude of the industry like this: “I 
just can’t see any possibility of a col- 
lapse of cotton prices for the next 15 
months at least.” 

What's happening in cotton is this: 

Spot cotton markets, where cotton is 
bought and sold for immediate delivery, 
are bustling. Markets at Dallas and Hous- 
ton have seen increasingly brisk trade in 
recent weeks, as merchants selling for 
export reached out to buy more cotton 
from country gins and elevators. Consid- 
erable cotton is changing hands also in 





of short-staple cotton from Texas and 
Oklahoma. 

Europe is set to get 2,400,000 bales in 
the year starting August 1, about 780,00 
bales before that time, most of then 
through New Orleans and Texas ports 
Britain, which had about a year’s supply 
of cotton on hand last July, has used up 
most of her stocks and will get a large 
share. France has supplies for only , 
month or two, is counting on heavy U.§. 
shipments. Italy, Holland and Wester 
Germany are due to get most of the rest 


BROKERS AROUND NEW ORLEANS ‘RING' 
- . . from Paris, Milan, Liverpool, Ghent, Shanghai—a shot in the arm 


the Mississippi River Delta areas and in 
California. 

Trading in futures, at New Orleans, 
is booming as the demand grows more 
insistent and prices rise. Brokers crowd 
close in the “ring” to shout their offers 
to buy or sell cotton for delivery in July 
or next December. 

This activity, as well as the increased 
acreage devoted to cotton from California 
to the hill country of Georgia, is reflecting 
the upturn of foreign orders on top of 
domestic demand. The port of Houston 


alone expects to clear ships laden with - 


300,000 of the thin, tightly compressed 
export bales in the next few months. 
China, which rushed to buy early in 
anticipation of aid funds, has its first ship- 
loads of cotton on the way, from Houston 
and Galveston. Shipments are expected 
to total 300,000 to 350,000 bales, mostly 


Japan is another big prospective 
buyer. Her purchases, to build up the 
nation’s textile industry, which before the 
war led the world in exports of cotton 
cloth, are to be financed in part from a 
$60,000,000 loan now approved by the 
U.S. Export-Import Bank. 

That foreign demand for cotton, for at 
least the next year or two, is expected to 
keep the boom going in the U. S. South, 
with little competition from the worlds 
other cotton-growing areas. Egypt's cot- 
ton is still scarce and Egyptian prices 
have doubled since January. Argentina is 
having her fourth consecutive bad crop 
year. Brazil expects this year’s cotton 
picking to yield little more than last years 
low output. India’s crop is to be less than 
anticipated because of civil upheavals 
Mexico’s crop is up sharply, but is only 
small part of world production. Total 
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world output this year probably will 
amount to about 25,295,000 bales, while 
cotton is being consumed at a yearly rate 
of 27,000,000 bales. 


Production changes in _ cotton, 


meanwhile, are becoming apparent 
throughout the South. These changes are 
to be important, too, in getting more effi- 
cient production for the time when free- 
and-easy buying ends. 

Westward trend of cotton output is 
strong. Acreage and production are in- 
creasing in Texas and Southern Calli- 
fornia, Where farmers can get a large 
vield per acre and where terrain is better 
suited to machines. At the same time, 
many Southeastern farmers are tending to 
diversify their crops, and cotton output is 
dropping. Outlook appears to be for cot- 
ton cultivation to be concentrated more 
and more in the Mississippi River Delta 
areas, in the high plains of West Texas 
and the Rio Grande Valley, and in South- 
ern California. 

Use of machinery is picking up 
speed, too, chiefly in these Western areas. 
The big Delta-type picker, which re- 
places human hands by plucking cotton 
from the boll with barbed spindles, is be- 
ing produced on an assembly line this 
year for the first time at an International 
Harvester plant in Memphis. At least 
1,000 of these are expected to be used in 
gathering this year’s crop. 

A mechanical picker harvests as much 
cotton as 25 to 50 hand pickers. A Missis- 
sippi planter who is using 15 of the ma- 
chines says they increase his net profit by 
$25 a bale. A smaller grower in Louisiana, 
using only one picker, figures his net gain 
at $10 to $15 a bale. Custom pickers, 
rented by the day for small farms, are 
being tried in Alabama. 

Cost reduction through use of less 
labor in plowing and planting is espe- 
cially noticeable just now, A big planter 
in northern Louisiana pointed out that, 
using tractor equipment, he is doing in a 
week a planting job that used to require 
two months, Another planter said he is 
planting 40 acres a day with modern 
equipment, where a man and a mule 
were able to plant only one acre. 

While the cotton boom is moving into 
full swing, many growers are protecting 
themselves against a future price break 
by turning to other crops. Throughout the 
cotton belt, hundreds of thousands of 
acres have been shifted to production of 
soybeans, oats and wheat, peanuts, sweet 
potatoes and truck crops. Livestock pro- 
duction and dairy farming, too, are get- 
ting increased attention. 

The South, thus, is getting set for a 
big world demand for cotton that means 
assured prosperity for the year ahead. 
But it is also making changes and adding 
safeguards against the day when the 
world again will have too much cotton. 
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Vacation Jam Ahead Despite High Costs 


from WASHINGTON. and NEW YORK 


Reported 


Persons who expect carefree 
vacation trips should plan now, 
make reservations early. 

Travel is to be easier this year. 
Gas shortages are not to stop 
motorists. There are more cars 
and tires, more seats for bus, 
train, plane and ship travel. Bed 
and board will be easier to find, 
in most places. 

Costs will be higher. 


Vacation business in the United 
States and Canada is to break all 
records in the months just ahead. Vol- 
ume of this business, on the basis of 
early indications, will run ahead of 
the record set last year. 

People planning vacation trips for the 
summer need to start now to consider all 
problems. Favored vacation spots in re- 
sort areas are to be crowded. Unless 
reservations are made early, it may be 
impossible to get desired accommodations. 

National park hotels and camp grounds, 
for example, are to be jammed. Seashore 





THE HIGHWAYS—LEAD—TO THE BYWAYS 


and lake areas expect all the visitors they 
can handle, despite high prices. Hundreds 
of conventions and festivals are to throw 
sudden loads on hotels, interfere with 
tourists’ plans. 

Easier travel, however, is a clear 
prospect for this season. Carefree con- 
venience of prewar days is not yet in 
sight. But most restrictions of wartime 
and early postwar years are gone. There 
is to be more of gasoline, tires, batteries 
and cars, and more accommodations on 
trains, planes, busses and boats, and in 
hotels and motor courts. 

In more detail, here is what tourists 
can expect this year: 

By auto, a vacation trip is to be a far 
happier affair than at any time in years. 
Some families counting on traveling in 
new cars are to be disappointed. But 
there already are several million more 
cars on the road than there were last sum- 
mer. Trailers are more plentiful. So are 
tires. Parts are easier to get, if not cheap- 
er. Highways are in fair repair generally. 

Gasoline is to cause some inconvenience 
to motorists. But gas droughts are to be 
limited to short periods and small areas. 
They will occur most often in the North 
Central area. Motorists crossing the Great 
Plains will do well to go by the southern 


route, especially in the spring and ay. 
tumn, when planting and harvesting wil 
compete for gasoline. 

Cost of motoring will be higher this 
year. Cars, gas, oil, all cost more. Some 
families will have to cut short their tours 
to keep within allowances. 

By train, the vacation traveler also js 
to have a far easier time of it this year, 
Many new coaches, parlor and sleeping 
cars are in operation. And there prob. 
ably will be fewer travelers competing 
for seats and berths. Rail travel, in fact, 
is off sharply so far this season. For the 
traveler, that means reservations will be 
easier to get. 

But berths and seats will cost more, 
Coach travelers are paying an average of 
$2.18 per 100 miles, against $1.94 a year 


- ago. Parlor and sleeping-car occupants 


pay $3.02 for each 100 miles, on the aver. 
age, against $2.73 a year ago. And rail- 
roads are likely to get permission to charge 
an additional 40 or 50 cents per 100 
miles before vacation travel hits a peak. 

By air, seats also are to be easier to 
obtain. Dozens of big new planes are 
taking to the air. Many new flights have 
been scheduled since last summer. Air 
lines, in fact, are making their first strong 
bid for patronage of vacation travelers. 





—standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


For the first time since prewar days, motoring tourists will be able to roam at will 
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For air travelers, last-minute reservations 
will be available in some cases. But they 
should not be counted on. Air travel also 
isto be more expensive this year. 

By bus, the improvement for the tour- 


ist is to be much the same. More busses, 
i more seats and more competition from 


private automobiles will make bus accom- 
modations easier to get. 
By ship, vacation travelers are to find 


| many river craft and Lake liners back in 


grvice. Tours on the Mississippi and St. 


| Lawrence and on all the Great Lakes are 
| planned in abundance. 


That's the far more pleasant outlook 
this season for the business of getting 


there and back. As to stopovers, the pic- 
ture also is improved. 


Overnight accommodations are 


» much easier to get now. 


Hotels, at the moment, are more con- 
cerned about low occupancy than over- 


| cowding. Occupancy in recent months 


has been well below 90 per cent, for the 
frst time in years. That picture will 
change during peak months of the vaca- 
tion season, especially for resort areas, 


! convention cities and other points where 


crowds will concentrate. Generally speak- 
ing, though, reservations will be much 
easier to get than during the war. 

Even so, travelers should play it safe 
and make their reservations as early as 
possible, And families who take roaming 
tours will do well to start looking for 
lodgings early in the evening. Tourists 
should expect higher room rates. 

Motor courts are competing heavily 
for vacation trade. New cabin camps 


ey 


have appeared all over the country since 
the war. The number has jumped from 
about 20,000 during the war to nearly 
30,000 now. These courts are looking for 
a big season in 1948, particularly in the 
South and Far West. 

Tourist homes, too, are being cleaned 
up and redecorated. Like motor-court 
operators, owners of tourist homes have 
their shingles out to catch the roaming 
vacation traveler. Their rooms can’t be 
had for prewar rates, however. 

Service is to be much better this sea- 
son than at any time since the 1930s. 
Competition between- hotels and motor 
courts, and among trains, busses and air 
lines is beginning to tell. Guests are likely 
to find a pleasant smile on the hotel 
clerk’s face this summer—except where a 
jam occurs. 

Where to go is a real question to be 
faced this year for the first time since pre- 
war seasons. Reason is that almost any 
spot is accessible to those who have the 
cash—or the credit. 

Inside U. $. is where most travelers 
will stay. Beaches, mountains and na- 
tional parks will draw millions. National 
park visitors are about 18 per cent more 
numerous so far this year than they were 
last year. Florida and California are bid- 
ding strongly for the summer trade. 
There’s to- be a centennial celebration 
every day or so in California this sum- 
mer. Cities that have shorter histories will 
have diamond jubilees. Lakes and forests 
of the Great Lakes States will attract 
many. So will the Grand Canyon, the 
Maine woods and Washington, D. C. 


Canada is counting on a heavy influx 
of U.S. travelers and U.S. dollars, al- 
ready is getting more of both than it got 
last year. U.S. tourists spent a record 
$240,000,000 in Canada in 1947. This 
year, visitors to Canada will find accom- 
modations plentiful, food good and easy 
to get, travel by car just as convenient 
as in the U. S. Many prices will be lower 
than in the United States. Some U.S. 
travelers are to go up the recently opened 
Alcan Highway to Alaska. 

Hawaii has spent nearly three years 
preparing for this season. Last year, 
spokesmen for the colorful islands begged 
travelers to stay away. This year the 
islands are ready. But visitors are advised 
not to leave for Hawaii without reserva- 
tions for rooms, and for a return trip as 
well. Travel to Oahu, Maui, Hawaii and 
other islands of the archipelago is to be 
heavy. 

Europe will get far more vacation 
trade than it did in 1947. Accommoda- 
tions will be easier to get this year. 

Latin America remains an easier place 
for travel than Europe, however. Many 
U. S. tourists will vacation in South Amer- 
ica, will find prices still high. Mexico and 
Central America will get a large share 
of tourist travel from the U. S. 

All in all it’s to be the biggest and 
most pleasant and convenient vacation 
season since prewar years. That’s barring 
more and bigger international crises, or 
disruptions inside the U. S. If war scares 
multiply and rearmament is stepped up 
sharply, something like wartime condi- 
tions can return rather quickly. 





HELA egg 


—Shell Oil Co., Inc. 


THE EARLY PLANNER—GETS—THE BETTER ACCOMMODATION 
Unless reservations are made in advance, it may be impossible to get desired lodgings 
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It brings you a traveling home—built of 
steel, wood, plastic and light metals—complete 
with parlor, dining-room, bedroom and _ bath! 


* * * 


Transportation is a world built by science 
and industry—with the help of Allis-Chalmers. 
For this big producing company serves every 
basic field—metallurgy, electronics, power gen- 
eration, processing. It turns out huge motors for 


steel mills—turbines for making electricity—ma- 
chines for producing synthetics— hundreds of 
products that help speed progress in transpor- 
tation 

Throughout al/ industry, the men who create 
and maintain mass production time-tables know 
A-C as asign of engineering integrity, dependable 
performance, long-life service. 

Their trust in Allis-Chalmers’ 101 years of 
manufacturing know-how has made A-C one of 
the Big 3 in electric power equipment, biggest of 
all in range of industrial products. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Test of Small-Car Market: 
New Models From Abroad 


Reported from LONDON and PARIS 


Small-size automobiles, made 


in Europe, are attracting U. S. 
motorists with promises of quick 
deiivery, low operating costs. 

Sales are good now, despite 
price tags higher than on many 
American cars. Novelty helps the 
sales in some cases. 

But Europe’s chances of hold- 
ing U.S. market depend upon 
ability to make a cheap, roomy 
car, not now in sight. 


Small cars from Europe are to test 
the American market in earnest in the 
months just ahead. The end of the year 
should show whether these automo- 
biles can win permanent favor with 
U. S. motorists. 

Production is advancing, and the little, 
four-cylinder cars, long standard in Euro- 
pean countries, will be shipped to the 
United States in volume before long. Brit- 
ain and France are ahead. Sales organiza- 
tions are busy. 

What Europe offers the American 
car buyer can be shown by models al- 
ready reaching the U. S. market. 


Prices generally are high by U.S. 


standards. Most of the European cars are 
delivered in New York at around $1,500 





BRITISH AUSTIN 


minimum. But a two-door Chevrolet or 
Plymouth sedan, without extras, sells in 
New York at around $1,300. 

Deliveries of cars from Europe are 
prompt, a popular sales point at a time 
when many Americans still are waiting 
for new domestic cars ordered months 
ago. Some of the European makers prom- 
ise immediate delivery to U. S. customers. 
For others there is a wait of only two or 
three weeks. 

Operating costs are low because gas- 
oline mileage frequently is two or three 
times as good as that of most American 
cars. 

The European cars, for the most 
part, have big-car refinements designed 
to attract American buyers. Nearly all of 
them have four forward speeds. Several 
are convertibles. Some offer outsize trunks 
with platform doors for carrying extra 
loads. 

British Austins are being delivered in 
the United States at a rate of 1,000 a 
month. There are two models: a two-door 
sedan for $1,595, and a four-door at 
$1,660. The car, weighing 2,400 pounds, 
is about 700 pounds lighter than popular 
U.S. makes. 

The Hillman Minx, also British, is 
built along lines that appear a little old- 
fashioned to Americans. The five-passen- 
ger sedan costs $1,875, tax included. The 
convertible sells for $2,185. 

Standard, another British car already 
moving to the U.S. market, is a small, 


four-passenger model that gets 30 to 49 
miles to the gallon of gas and sells fo, 
$1,650. 

Simca, a French concern, expects soon 
to be shipping 500 small cars monthly to 
this country. The current model sells for 
$1,540, but a still smaller car, in the same 
class as the American Crosley, soon is to 
go on the market at around $1,000. 

Renault, owned by the French Goy. 
ernment, is planning an American sales 
drive beginning this summer. By then, jt 
hopes to be shipping 1,000 small cars 
monthly. More than 35 miles to a gallon 
of gas is claimed for these cars. 

Peugeot, another French company, js 
tooling up to build a car in the 2,400. 
pound class. Peugeot hopes to put out an 
automobile that can compete in the 
United States with the British Austin. 
probably at a lower price. 

Italian cars in the lower price brack- 
ets are not yet being shipped to American 
outlets in quantity. Main Italian entry in 
the light-car field is the baby Fiat, which 
is credited with 53 miles per hour and 
47 miles to the gallon. The car carries 
only two passengers with comfort. 

The outlook for sales of Europe's 
light cars in the United States is good for 
the next year, or possible two, so long as 
the shortage of domestic automobiles 
lasts. But it is doubtful that they will be 
able to compete seriously with American 
cars on a permanent basis. In fact, Ameri- 
can makers of small cars are studying 
Europe as a potential market for a large 
share of their own sales in the future. 

What the American motorist wants, ac- 
cording to a recent survey, is a light, 
economically operated car that sells for 
less than $1,000, but with enough power 
and room to carry five persons comfort- 
ably. There is no European car now on 
the market that meets these specifica- 
tions, or comes even close to them. 





ITALIAN FIAT 


Lure for American buyers—small cars with big-car refinements 
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en, it >> Italy's anti-Communists, having won a whopping victory, face these things: 

allon Unemployment in industrial centers still stands at about 2,000,000. 
Feudalism still dominates Southern Italy, makes it hard for peasants ever 

ny, is to own the land they farm, offers Communists fine openings for troublemaking. 

a Living costs are out of sight for most people. The masses barely get by. 

the Industrial output is 30 per cent below 1938, which wasn't a good year. 

an Costs of production in many industries are double those in the U.S. 

rack- Exports, out of which Italy must ultimately pay her way in the world, have 

rican to overcome high production costs, currency troubles, and growing competition. 


ry in 


hich 
and >> Election hasn't solved any of these problems. At the moment: 
ries 


Triumphant Government sees a rosy future, a solid majority in Parliament, 
support from the Western world, sees dejection, maybe a split, in leftist ranks. 





ype’s 














1 for Businessmen take hope from a poStelection rise in stock-market prices of 15 
ee to 30 per cent, note signs of a sharp upswing in both imports and exports. 

ll be Immediate outlook is colored by a U.S. promise to finance Italy during the 
ican next 12 months, under the Marshall Plan, to pay for $662,000,000 of imports, in- 
vie cluding bread grains, cotton, coal, oil, steel, many other essentials. 

arge Temptation in Italy, thus, is to relax, lean back on the soft cushion of 

: U.S. aid, read election returns as a sure Sign that everything is all right. 

ght, Couple of facts, however, interfere with this comforting point of view. 

for Extreme poverty is widespread, with millions of Italians ill fed, ill 

me housed and ill clothed; yet some Italians, a handful, are conspicuously rich. 

A Eight million voters on Italy's election day wanted the Communists to have 
iCa- 





power, obviously hoped they would wipe out poverty, soak the rich, abolish long- 
standing injustices. And 8,000,000 voters, in a nation of 47,000,000 people, 
make too big a bloc'to ignore. Government can't forget them. 

To stay in power, then, the anti-Communist Government in Italy has got to 
do something about unemployment, about land reform, about living costs, as well 
as about production and exports. It's not an easy assignment, a time to loaf. 








>> Problems aren't all on the side of the anti-Communists, of course. Commu- 
nists have a few of their own now, in Italy, in France, throughout the West. 
Question before Communists is whether to make a radical shift in tactics, 
to say the Marshall Plan may be all right under certain conditions, after all. 
If this is done, a lot of people both in Europe and in the U.S. will have 
to eat a lot of words. Yet stranger things have happened. The party line is 
Subject to change without notice. In 1939, it may be recalled, it was pro-Hitler. 
Tip-off that a change in Communist tactics toward the Marshall Plan is at 
least under consideration comes from Italy. There, the Communist head of the 
Communist-controlled labor federation now asks Moscow to let each country decide 
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for itself whether to accept or to oppose U.S. aid. It's quite an idea. 
Decision, one way or the other, is likely to come very soon. 
Meaning, if Moscow agrees, is that Communist opposition to European Reccv- 
ery Program shifts to new ground, to indirect means, away from voters' choice. 
It won't mean that Moscow now endorses and welcomes U.S.-in-Europe. 
Point is simply that Soviet strategists do recognize facts, are impressed 
by them. Communist defeat in Italy is such a fact. New tactics are indicated, 


>> Communist hopes in France were drooping even before the Italian election. 
Now they are down to a new postwar low. Italy was to have turned the tide, 
sent French Communist Party on the road to power, by force if not by ballots. 
Strike weapon, though, hasn't been enough to overturn the Government. 
Workers on strike have not gained as much as leaders asked for. 
Incentive to work has turned out to be stronger than incentive to strike, 
as French imports increased, as more consumer goods have become available. 
Production, as a result, is running above the 1938 level in coal, steel, 
cement, averaging around 1938 in other items. And a big harvest is in sight. 
Government, in addition, has deported aliens likely to cause trouble. 
Outlook, therefore, is that anti-Communists in France, as in Italy, can now 
breathe a little easier. But, as in Italy, they can't relax altogether. 
For one thing, Communists still control many key unions, hold important 
posts in nationalized industries. French Communists are down, but far from out. 
In addition, Government has yet to lick the inflation problem, bring prices 
down within reach of the average worker. Prices are nearly double last year's. 
Price problem now is the Government headache, the Communist opportunity. 




















>> Situation in Berlin and Vienna, in contrast to Paris and Rome, continues 
tense, critical. Russians still have the ball, and show no disposition to allow 
the West to get it, no matter how many votes anti-Communists win in Italy. 
Soviet armed force is building up around Berlin, both ground and air. 
Airports for fighter planes are being built in the Soviet zone near by. 
Emergency billets for troops are being earmarked. Officials in Leipzig, 
Dresden, elsewhere are warned they may have to turn schools over to troops. 
Troop strength of Russia in Germany may now be 12 to 15 divisions. 
Soviet ring around Berlin draws tighter, keeps pace with military build-up. 
Soviet restrictions on Western Allies' freedom of movement and communica- 
tion continue to mount. Moscow thinks up a new barrier every few days. 
It's still anybody's guess where all this will end, or when, or how. 
It's important to understand, however, that there is a reason for it. 

















>> Object of the risky game at Berlin is not only to force the Western Allies 
out of Germany's former capital, but to blame them for dividing Germany. 

Theory is that Germans never will accept a divided Germany, will insist on 
unity, and will turn against those responsible for splitting the Reich. 

Soviet play is to wait until the Western Allies set Western Germany up in 
business as a separate state, then denounce the move as a violation of Potsdam. 

Next play will be to order Allies out of Berlin, denounce them for dividing 
Germany, invite all Germans to send representatives to a Berlin Government. 

That's why the Anglo-Americans are moving warily in Western Germany. 

It's an interesting game, but hard on the nerves of the spectators. 
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Adversaries in Air-Force Dispute .. . Mr. Harriman’s New Job 
And His Successor . . . Judge Goldsborough’‘s Legal Philosophy 


The long, bitter row over the size of 
the United States Air Force has been 


F brought to an uneasy truce by the ac- 


tivities of two top men in the defense sys- 
tem, The two, both forceful, compara- 
tively young, businessmen in Govern- 


ment, are: 


James Forrestal, Secretary of De- 
fense, who heads up all the armed serv- 
' ices and opposed a rapid expansion of the 


Air Force. 


|W. Stuart Symington, Air Force Sec- 


retary, who urged a 70-group Force and, 
on paper, got nearly that much. 

The compromise they reached, how- 
ever, has more behind it than appears on 
the surface. Congressional strategy in the 
over-all development of American mili- 
tary power is involved. Mr. Forrestal and 
Mr. Symington have engaged in a serious 
public disagreement, and many are ask- 
ing as to the consequences of that. Most 
important, the agreement is shaping the 
nation’s defenses and setting the pattern 
of any war that may grow out of present 
international tensions. The men, their de- 
cisions and the results of the latter thus 
ae vital to everyone. To look behind 
the compromise: 

Adequate Air Force? Mr. Symington 
got what he most wanted, a striking force 
of 21 heavy bomber groups, 10 more than 
at present. But these groups are to be 
equipped with World War II planes, 
B-29s hauled out of storage and slightly 
modernized. 

In a war with Russia, military men 
agree, these B-29s would be of limited 
value. They lack the range and speed 
needed to strike swiftly and heavily at 
Soviet industrial and military centers. 

The creation of an Air Force adequate 
for war with Russia apparently awaits the 
construction of jet-propelled heavy bomb- 
ets of great speed and range. Some of 
the B-29s are to be replaced gradually 
by the new B-50s, but this is only an 
interim step. 

Development of jet bombers is just in 
its initial stages. It may take several years, 
perhaps three to five. In any event, those 
inthe know say that present planes prob- 


; ably will become obsolete by 1953. This 


means that any big purchase of present 
types would, in a few years, leave the 
Air Force with nothing more than a 
costly collection of out-of-date aircraft. 

This was a key issue in the Forrestal- 
Symington argument. There was, how- 
ever, another, of equal or greater impor- 
tance, 

Economic effect. Nearly everyone, in- 
duding Mr, F orrestal, was in agreement 
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weeks ago that a 70-group Air Force was 
desirable. It was estimated, however, 
that such an expansion would require an 
outlay of $9,000,000,000 above original 
budget estimates, partly for the Air Force 
and partly for the other services. Mr. 
Forrestal insists that the three branches 
be kept in balance—that they grow to- 
gether—so that the Army and Navy will 
at ail times be able to give the Air 
Force whatever support its size may 
dictate. 

Such a growth and expenditure raised 
serious doubts in the minds of Mr. For- 
restal and of President Truman. Deficit 
financing was threatened. Questions were 
asked as to whether the aircraft and 
allied industries could expand that rap- 
idly. The possibility that the necessary 


; 
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SECRETARY FORRESTAL 
. « . at the top—an uneasy truce? 


diversion of materials to military pur- 
poses might require allocations and 
peacetime rationing was explored. The 
effect on the inflationary situation was 
considered. 

After much discussion it was decided 
to ask Congress to appropriate $3,000,- 
000,000 more than budget estimates. This 
would strengthen all three branches, but 
keep the Air Force at 55 groups. 

Congress. Air-power advocates are 
strong in Congress. At committee hear- 
ings they asked Mr. Symington whether 
he still believed in a 70-group Air Force. 
To the great surprise of many in Wash- 
ington, he answered with an emphatic 
“yes,” thereby taking issue with his chief, 
Mr. Forrestal, and, in effect, going over 
his head. Mr. Symington was backed by 
General Spaatz. 

In the aftermath of this episode, the 
House voted, with only three members 
dissenting, for 70 groups. The Senate 
was more skeptical, but the project ob- 
viously was popular. 

At this juncture, after many discus- 
sions with Mr. Symington, the Secretaries 
of Army and Navy, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Mr. Forrestal came up with his 
compromise idea of increasing the Air 
Force to 66 groups, by pulling the B-29s 
out of storage. This plan, which includes 
supporting increases in the Army and 
Navy, will add $3,481,000,000 to the 
original defense budget instead of 
$3,000,000,000. 

Universal training. Mr. Forrestal was 
influenced most of all by congressional 
attitudes. At the Capitol he had detected 
signs that Congress might regard a big 
Air Force as a substitute for the Univer- 
sal Military Training Mr. Truman had 
requested, 

Both Mr. Forrestal and Mr. Symington 
consider this measure necessary, but 
Congress is reluctant to vote for it in an 
election year. The compromise has kept 
alive the UMT issue. 

Man power. Under the program, the 
Air Force is to have 453,000 officers and 
men by June 30, 1949. This is exactly 
the figure it previously had estimated 
would be needed by that date to man 
70 groups. It compares with a strength 
of about 360,000 at present. 

The Navy is to grow in the same period 
from its present 393,000 to 552,000, the 
Army from 550,000 to 790,000 men. 
Problems of recruiting and enlistment are 
involved. 

The squabble. A 70-group organiza- 
tion has been Air Force doctrine since the 
close of the war. General Spaatz first 
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enunciated it. Mr. Symington took it up 
with vigor nearly two years ago. 

A group, generally speaking, is the 
largest possible aerial unit that can be 
handled efficiently. In heavy bombers, a 
group usually consists of about 30 planes; 
in light bombers, 48; in fighters, 75; in 
troop carriers, 36 to 48. The group is used 
as a unit. It moves as whole. As nearly 
as possible, it is independent in training, 
medical care, supply, maintenance and 
transport. 

The 70-group idea was based on what 
Air Force men considered the minimum 
necessary to protect the country and 
strike the enemy at the outset of any war. 

The argument as to whether there 
should be 55 or 70 of these groups was 
pressed most hotly by Air Force officers 
and opposed by Army and Navy men, 
who feared that an Air Force increase 
would mean less money for their own 
services. The disagreement went clear 
into the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

There never was, however, any per- 
sonal feud between Mr. Forrestal and Mr. 
Symington. When Mr. Symington spoke 
for a 70-group Air Force before congres- 
sional committees, it was in answer to 
questions and with Mr. Forrestal’s ap- 
proval. The latter felt that, since Mr. 
Symington long had been on record on 
the subject, he could not be asked to 
change his views, publicly or privately. 

Consequently, talk that Mr. Symington 
may be punished for differing with his 
chief is discounted. Mr. Forrestal can be 
expected to oppose it. Congress, wich its 
present emphasis on air power, un- 
doubtedly would raise ructions, too, at 
any retaliation against Mr. Symington. 

Air power. A by-product of the con- 
troversy is a statement by Mr. Forrestal 
that “all three services—Army, Navy and 
Air Force—agree that air power is likely 
to be the decisive element in our national 
strength.” To this assertion the Army and 
Navy add a qualification in which the 
Air Force joins. This is that strong ground 
and sea forces will be needed to use air 
power effectively and decisively. 

Truce. Air Force officers think they 
have accomplished much, but still are 
not fully satisfied. Mr. Forrestal’s compro- 
mise includes no more money than previ- 
ously planned for aircraft buying. The 
expectation is that the Air Force may seek 
further to exploit the air-mindedness of 
Congressmen, some of whom are none too 
pleased with the Forrestal program. 

Mr. Forrestal and Mr. Symington are 
in general agreement, but the debate is 
hardly finished. 





CHANGE IN THE CABINET 


An unexpected job shuffle pushes two 
men into new and highly responsible 
posts. 
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> W. Averell Harriman, who as Secre- 
tary of Commerce helped shape the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program, becomes this 
nation’s top representative in Europe, 
the roving Ambassador who sees to it 
that American money and supplies are 
distributed in the way that will do the 
most good, 

> Charles Sawyer, a Cincinnati lawyer 
long prominent in Ohio Democratic poli- 
tics and a former Ambassador to Belgium, 
enters the Cabinet as Mr. Harriman’s 
successor. 

First choice. Paul G. Hoffman, who 
as Administrator of the Economic Admin- 
istration is in charge of the whole Euro- 
pean program, personally selected Mr. 
Harriman for the European assignment. 
Mr. Hoffman told President Truman that 
he wanted an experienced businessman 
who knew Europe and who would not 
be dazzled by European leaders. Mr. 
Harriman filled the bill, he said. 

Mr. Truman was reluctant to reach into 





MR. HARRIMAN, MR. DOUGLAS, SENATOR VANDENBERG 
. . . @ reluctant President reached into his Cabinet 


his Cabinet, but Mr. Hoffman sold him 
the idea. Mr. Harriman was hastily sum- 
moned back from Bogotaé, where he was 
attending the Inter-American Confer- 
ence. Then Mr. Hoffman and Mr. Tru- 
man, together, persuaded him to take the 
job. 

The job. In Europe, Mr. Harriman 
will be Mr. Hoffman’s eyes and ears. To 
him is entrusted the task of keeping the 
various special American missions work- 
ing together, toward the same end. At the 
same time, he will be in continuing con- 
tact with the leaders of countries receiv- 
ing American assistance. 

Mr. Harriman also is to represent the 
U. S. in the recently established organiza- 
tion of Marshall Plan countries. He will 


——, 


have no vote in this group, but its mep,. 
bers obviously will be turning constant) 
to him for advice, and he will give then 
the official attitudes of the United State 
toward problems as they arise. 

He is to have the title of United State 
Special Representative in Europe, wit 
the rank of Ambassador. As such, he wil 
be paid $25,000 a year—$5,000 mox 
than Mr. Hoffman. 

Anti-Communist. Mr. Harriman hx 
been perhaps more outspokenly ant. 
Communist than any other high Govyem. 
ment official. He has called Soviet Russi; 
“a greater menace than Hitler was,” 

He long has advocated quick ap 
vigorous action to keep Western Europe 
out of the Russian grasp. But he hardh 
considers it too late. \ 

“I think we can deal with it today, and 
I think we can roll the pressure back oy 
this aggressive force,” he says. “But jf 
we let them take control of Western Ey. 
rope with its 270,000,000 people, we wil 


face a situation that we cannot deal with 
The balance of power that is now pre 
ponderantly in our favor will be against 
us.” 

Economic assistance is not enough, 
however, as Mr. Harriman sees it. Aid to 
Europe must be accompanied by greate! 
understanding between America and the 
European nations. The greatest barrier to 
this, he believes, is Russian propaganda. 
He thinks that, as the condition of Euro- 
pean peoples improves, through Amer- 
ican help, the inclination to believe what 
the Russians say will disappear. 








Mr. Harriman’s special qualification 
for the new job lie in his experiences 0! 
recent years. During the war, he wa 
Lend-Lease expediter in London—his nev 
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job has been compared to that—and later 
was Ambassador to Russia and to Great 
Britain. Last autumn, he headed a special 
committee that drew up an influential re- 
port on possibilities of assistance to Eu- 
ioe. Mr. Hoffman was a member of his 
committee. The two long have been 
fiends, and Mr. Harriman strongly 
backed Mr. Hoffman for the top job in 
ECA. Both men have the firm support of 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, which 
means the support of a large segment of 
the Senate Republican membership. 

Mr. Sawyer and his job. Mr. Sawyer, 
61, amiable and approachable, has been 
a figure in Ohio politics for many years. 
He served in the Cincinnati City Council, 
and also was influential and active in the 
State Democratic organization. He served 
as Lieutenant Governor in 1933 and 
1934. In 1938, he was the Democratic 
nominee for Governor, but was defeated. 
He was a member of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee from 1936 to 1944. 

Mr. Sawyer always was on close terms 
with President Roosevelt, who in 1944 
appointed him Ambassador to Belgium, 
where he served for more than a year. 
The Belgians liked him and found him a 
valuable ally in obtaining credits from 
the United States. He met Mr. Truman 
when the latter passed through Belgium 
on his way to the Potsdam Conference 
of 1945. 

In the Commerce Department, Mr. 
Sawyer will head an organization largely 
devoted to gathering business statistics. 
But he will have one important task in 
connection with Mr. Hoffman’s activities. 
The Department administers export con- 
trols, which must be smoothly integrated 
with the European program. 





JUDGE WHO FINED UMW 


> Judge T. Alan Goldsborough is the 
man who wanted to send John L. Lewis 
to jail, could have done so, but decided 
not to. It seems that whenever Mr. Lewis 
is haled into court for violating an anti- 
strike order, he finds himself facing Judge 
Goldsborough, tall, dour, but kindly, 
with a quick wit and a way of cutting 
through legalisms and red tape to reach 
the simple facts below. 

As an Associate Justice of the U.S. 
District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia, Judge Goldsborough just happened 
to be assigned to the motions bench when 
Mr. Lewis’s case came up in 1946. And 
it just happened again in his more recent 
appearance, which, subject to appeal, is 
costing the mine union leader $20,000 
and his union $1,400,000. 

Enforcement of an 80-day injunction 
against the union is within his jurisdic- 
tion. Much therefore may be heard from 
Judge Goldsborough, but little is known 
about him. 
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New Dealer. The Judge was born on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 70 years 
ago, of an old family so prominent that 
a town is named for it. He studied law at 
the University of Maryland, practiced in 
Denton, and for a number of years was 
State attorney for his home county. In 
1921, he settled down in Congress for a 
long stay and interested himself prin- 
cipally in banking legislation. 

The arrival of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration found him a confirmed New 
Dealer. He occasionally went off the res- 
ervation on banking issues, but for the 
most part voted unfailingly with the 
Administration. His record includes sup- 
port of the Supreme Court reorganization 
bill of 1937. Later he backed Mr. Roose- 
velt’s 1938 effort to “purge” Senator Mil- 
lard Tydings in the Democratic primaries. 
Whether or not as a reward, Mr. Roose- 
velt appointed him to his present post. 

On the bench. As a jurist, Judge 
Goldsborough has attracted attention 


What is a strike? In any event, Judge 
Goldsborough tried again to cut through 
the legalisms in his recent brush with 
Mr. Lewis. The latter's counsel con- 
tended there was no strike in the mines, 
but a voluntary decision on the part of a 
number of individuals to quit work for a 
while. Mr. Lewis had called no strike, it 
was argued. 

The Judge’s reply was that-the word 
“strike” need not be used, that a nod or 
a wink, or a code could be entirely sufh- 
cient, asserting, in effect, that, when Mr. 
Lewis told his union its contract had been 
dishonored, that was as good as saying 
“strike.” He also added something new 
in labor-law theory: That so long as a 
union continues as an organization, it is 
responsible for the collective action of 
its members. 

Sentence. Judge Goldsborough told 
Mr. Lewis on both occasions that he 
thought the union leader should go to 
jail. But there were other things to be 
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JUDGE GOLDSBOROUGH 
. » . sometimes a nod or a wink is as good as a word 


from time to time by his statements from 
the bench and by what lawyers have criti- 
cized as unorthodox decisions. The latter 
usually have rested on an effort to forget 
the big words of the law books and to 
apply common sense to the case before 
him. Thus, Judge Goldsborough granted 
the first injunction against Mr. Lewis be- 
cause he believes society has a right to 
protect itself against such a disaster as a 
prolonged shutdown in the coal mines. 

That decision stuck, but, lawyers say, 
Judge Goldsborough has had an un- 
usually high percentage of reversals. 
Higher courts have not always appreci- 
ated the common-sense approach that he 
uses. Once, he called a witness a liar. 
The appellate court was horrified. 





considered. The Government counsel 
recommended nothing more severe than 
a fine, and the Judge acquiesced, saying 
that the Justice Department had access 
to reasons for action that were denied to 
him. The Department apparently did not 
want to martyrize Mr. Lewis. 

And Judge Goldsborough justified his 
latest conviction of Mr. Lewis with this: 

“The welfare and the health and safety 
and orderly way of life of 143,000,000 
people are involved, as well as the na- 
tional prestige in foreign countries which 
must be sustained in view of the present 
international situation.” 

When Judge Goldsborough makes a 
ruling, he sometimes looks far beyond 
the walls of his courtroom. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a@ govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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Ww PREVENTING WAR 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


“War” is really the expression of a deep-seated im- 
pulse—the impulse to human friction. It, therefore, 
doesn’t begin when armies open fire on one another or 
end when the guns are silenced. It begins in the hearts 
and minds of men and women long before the bugles 
sound and the drums play. It continues long after the 
last of the heroic dead have been buried or the return- 
ing armies have been demobilized. 

Unless we are willing to face the true origins of war, 
we shall not know how to isolate the germs that make 
it epidemic. Unless we are willing to make searching ex- 
amination of the causes of human friction, we shall not 
understand the cure for either external or internal war. 

In a sense, we are at war every day on some front. 
The litigation in our courts is war. The quarrels and 
controversies in the home are war. The selfish search 
for gain at the expense of another, accompanied by an 
unscrupulous use of money or economic power or 
public power, is war. The bitter manifestation of 
racial, religious or social prejudices by one class in 
human society against another, breeding a compa- 
rable bitterness and resentment in the bosoms of those 
who are the objects of such hate, is also war. 

We shall not understand war between nations un- 
less we understand friction between individuals. All 
the pent-up anger and indignation which the indi- 
vidual feels when he is the victim of what he considers 
to be an injustice is multiplied many times when em- 
bodied in the collective passions of an inflamed people. 
We have national hates just as we have individual hates. 
We have national selfishness and greed just as we give 
vent to individual selfishness and individual greed. 


Facing the truth: We may concede that the world 
of individuals has again and again violated the 
Christian ethic but we at the same time must concede 
its perennial strength and far-reaching persistence 
through the centuries. Our failures, on the other hand, 
cannot be minimized. 

We do not like truth because sometimes it is un- 
pleasant, it is inconvenient, and also it is frequently 
expensive in pride as well as money. This, neverthe- 
less, does not and cannot alter the basic principles of 
human ethics. We know in our consciences the differ- 


ence between right and wrong, though, to be sure, we 
may rationalize a thousand explanations for failing 
to perceive that difference. 

So it is with nations. We know wherein we have 
erred. We know full well what we neglected to do be. 
fore 1939, before 1914, before these devastating fires 
started ’round the world. We know now every bit as 
much as we ever will know as to the true causes of 
international war. The facts are there, the truth is 
engraved on the tablets of history. When will we be. 
gin to admit that truth? When will we begin to see 
that all wars are man-made and that they are the 
direct result of thé unwillingness of man to face truth 
and correct his conduct to conform with truth? 

The power of moral force: The solution of human 
friction, and hence, of war, lies in the honest exercise 
of moral force. 

The use of physical force becomes necessary only 
when moral force fails. 

And moral force fails not when our adversaries tum 
away from morality, but when we find ourselves in- 
capable of transmitting to our adversaries a sense of 
morality—when we fail to teach by example or to 
convert these same adversaries. 

We fail at this point only because we ourselves do 
not live up to the standards of behavior which we s0 
often extol but do not follow. 

When leaders are willing to sit in honest judgment 
on their own sins of omission and commission, when 
Cabinets are willing to submit to impartial question- 
ing of the most intimate details of their prideful dec- 
sions, when errors of policy are openly confessed, 
there is no power of evil on earth which can stand long 
against the irresistible power of such declared truth. 

This age still scoffs at such preachment as being im- 
practical or in the realm of the ethereal. But an age 
that knows only organized murder as a means of 
settling disputes cannot afford to scoff long as the 
destruction of a whole civilization becomes possible. 

The urge to study, to learn, to know the powef 
of moral force is today a direct challenge to us all. 
For we have learned that physical prowess alont 
cannot prevent war or bring peace. Can we not 
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of U.S. News & World Report are written in their entirety by the 
international news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


VOLTAIRE 









War has same origin as frictions between people in their daily living—Solution lies 
‘inthe exercise of moral force, spreading out from the individual into family, 






community, national and international relations—Truths cannot be changed. 


give moral force the opportunity it deserves? 

War is not an isolated phenomenon. It is a direct 
consequence of individual evil and can be cured by 
the force of individual good. A chain reaction of con- 
science-guided acts on the part of individuals in posi- 
tions of influence and responsibility can set moral 
force in motion throughout mankind. It can win the 
ultimate victory of all times—the ending of war as an 
instrument of national policy. 

Security will never come merely from an accumula- 
tion of superior weapons of physical force. Security 
must be derived eventually from the existence of a 
mutual trust among peoples and governments guided 
by conscience. 

But how is conscience instilled where the mind of 
the brigand dictates the conduct of government? It 
isa task of conversion that must reach into the hearts 
of sovereign peoples who permit brigands to rule them. 

It is not a task that can be accomplished in a brief 
span of time. It requires the patience of years. It re- 
quires ingenuity, resourcefulness, common honesty 
and the courage to acknowledge wrong where wrong is 
done to others. The time to prevent war is long before 
passions have been aroused and when the seeds of 
friction are being sown. 

Difficult? Yes, but we of the living cannot ignore 
the sacrifices of our heroic dead. There are hundreds 


| of thousands of bereaved mothers and fathers and 


sisters and brothers who will not cease to ask every 
day a simple question: “Why have we found no better 
way than war to settle disputes?” 

The better way must be sought through the con- 
version of nations. 


Spiritual statesmanship: The institution of gov- 
emment is weak or strong in accordance as the in- 
dividuals who control it are weak or strong. Those 
individuals are themselves effective or ineffective in 
government only as they are faithful or unfaithful in 
their personal lives to the basic truths or principles 
known as the Christian philosophy. 

We shall see, therefore, no widespread application 
of Christian philosophy by nations unless their re- 
spective leaders are ready and willing to sacrifice the 


indulgences of their own lives in a complete surrender 
of self to God’s will and guidance. 

But how? 

We must be ready to teach in our own homes to 
our children not just the rituals of this sect or that 
religious creed. We must lay the foundations of 
spiritual understanding without which all religious 
rituals are meaningless. What real difference does it 
make if we, as individuals, have differing conceptions 
of this or that theological dogma? It would be a dull 
world if imaginations had to be limited or faith had 
to be standardized. 

The individual right to freedom of worship is con- 
ceded in modern society as a basic freedom. But we 
must cease to put so much emphasis on our differences 
and begin to put more emphasis on our points of 
agreement. There must be statesmanship in the field 
of spiritual education. 


Immutable principles: The job is not collective. 
It is individual. We stand some day before God alone 
—we have no mentors at our side. We stand there not 
in groups or as an organization or as a government, 
but as individuals—responsible as the trustees of a 
human life bestowed upon us by God. We are ac- 
countable to Him from the beginning to the end. We 
can never escape individual responsibility. 

The convulsions of history may transform the map 
of nations or the abodes of individuals but the basic 
ingredients of human behavior remain the same. Cir- 
cumstances change but principles are immutable. 
Constitutions may come and go, laws may be re- 
pealed or amended, but the codes of morality and the 
compensations of a righteous life do not change. 

If we understand the true will of God, we will not 
compromise with truth in national or international 
affairs. We will dedicate ourselves to the rule of con- 
science, whether in business, in the professions, in fac- 
tories and on farms, or above all in the relations of 
government to government. And when enough per- 
sons do that, war will come to an end. 


(The substance of the foregoing editorial appeared on these 
pages during the year 1944, and the thought has been amplified 
in view of current conditions.) 























(This article represents the result of 
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extensive research on a problem of oy. 


standing importance in National Affairs) 


FARM PROSPECT: LESS MONEY 


Drop in Sale Prices While Costs Stay Up 


Signs are increasing that the 
U.S. farm boom has definitely 
passed its crest. 

Farm production abroad is re- 
turning to normal. Foreign de- 
mand for U.S. farm products is 
tapering off. 

Record farm income of 1947 is 
not to be equaled this year. 
Farm-land values also may have 
reached their peak. 

Downturn may mark the end 
of agriculture’s 15-year rise. 


Farmers of the United States, taken 
together, are to have fewer dollars of 
income this year, and probably in 
years to come, than they had in their 
big boom year of 1947. Prosperity has 
at least one more season to run on 
the farms, but the edge is coming off 
the boom. 

Income of farmers is turning down- 
ward for several reasons. One is that 


prices of farm products are moderate- 
ly below their 1947 peaks and show 
few signs of exceeding those peaks any 
time soon. Another is that livestock grow- 
ers are to have less to sell this year than 
last. Then there is the prospect that na- 
tions abroad—which have been clamoring 
for food—will depend less on U. S. farms 
after the 1948 harvest. 

By any past standard, as the chart on 
these pages shows, farmers are still to 
be very well off. For 1948, their estimated 
income will exceed that of any previous 
year except 1947. But, over the last 15 
years, with the exception of a slight set- 
back in 1938, farm income has been high- 
er each year than it was the year before. 
A downturn now can mark the end of 
that long upward swing. 

Evidence that agriculture has passed 
the crest of its boom is appearing in sev- 
eral forms. 

The price picture shows that farmers 
are losing their advantage, compared 
with other groups, although they con- 
tinue in a favored position. 

Prices received by farmers in 1947 
averaged nearly three times what they 
were in the five years from 1910 through 
1914. Then, in January of this year, they 


reached a still higher peak—an index nyp, 
ber of 307, based on the 1910-14 average 
as 100. But commodity markets broke & 
badly in February, and, for March, th 
index of prices received by farmers fg] 
back from 307 to 283. 

Prices paid for things farmers buy aly 
reached a peak in January—about ty § 
and a half times what they were in the 
base period. These prices have tumed 
downward since that time, but only 
slightly. 

The “parity ratio’’—that is, the ratio 
of prices received by farmers to the prices 
they pay—has fallen, as a result. Before 
the war, when agriculture was depressed, 
prices received by farmers were only 6) 
to 80 per cent of parity, or “fair exchange 
value,” as defined in the law. Then th 
war reversed the situation and for sever] 
years farm prices have been well above 
parity. These prices reached a peak 24 
per cent above the parity mark in two 
months of 1946 and one month of 1947, 
Now, however, they are down to a level 
15 per cent above it. 

Farmers, in other words, are getting 
less for their products than they were, 
but are not enjoying corresponding redue- 
tions in what they have to buy. The te- 
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sult is to cut down the advantage farmers 


Biave held over other groups. 


The income picture likewise shows 
that agriculture has passed the crest of its 


Pe received by farmers from sales Ee ~ i Ss OAs ia} 


ind from Government payments reached 


, record high of $30,200,000,000 in 
1947. This was $5,000,000,000 more than 
‘in the previous year, over three times as ; i ; | y 
we as in 1940, and over six times as :S 7 Ss C W aA ia) < 
Og 


much as in 1932. But experts of the De- 
partment of Agriculture say that the 
total this year probably will not equal 
that of 1947, and may fall off as much 
15 $3,000,000,000. 

What is happening currently is shown 
by the figures for each of the last three 
months. Cash received by farmers in 
january of this year was 14 per cent 
above January, 1947, and, in February, 
| was about the same as last year. But, in 
March, the amount of cash they received 
was 8 per cent below a year ago. 

Net income of farmers, shown in the 
chart, has paralleled the rise in their 
cash receipts. Last year it mounted to 
$18,000,000,000—another record high. 


‘That figure gives the measure of what 


famers can spend for family living— 
fr home improvements, automobiles, 
travel, education, amusements and the 
like. 


The net-income figure was arrived at 


receipts, the value of food and fuel they 


ental value of their dwellings. Then the 
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as much as in 1940. This year, howeye, 
if cash receipts of farmers go dow, 
their net income will go down by a 
even bigger percentage. Unofficial eg, 
mates are that farmers’ net income ; 
1948 may fall below 1947 by as much x 
15 per cent, or $2,700,000,000. 

Underlying causes of the new tren 
in farm prices and farm income are bg. 
ing studied by the Department of Agy. 
culture. These have to do mainly with 
supply and demand for U. S. farm prod. 
ucts. 

Demand at home for farm commod- 
ties is remaining strong, says the Depart. 
ment. 

Over the last two years, it points oy 
this demand has been bolstered by heay 
consumer spending, as _ people have 
dipped into savings and have increased 
their buying of goods on credit. An up. 
usually high percentage of the spending 
has been for food. The average family jp 
1947 used 31 cents out of each dollar fy: 
food, whereas before the war only % 
cents was used for that purpose. 

This year, the Department says, many 
consumers find that their savings ate 
running low. But consumer spending wil 
be kept high by wage increases and by 
money released through tax reduction 

Another kind of spending power, 
created through investment in new plants 
and equipment, is expected to be 7 or$ 
per cent less in 1948 than in 1947, Thai 
drop may be offset by bigger spending 
for national defense. 

Foreign demand for this nation’ 
farm output, however, is tending to de- 
cline. In 1947, foreign countries had 
enough dollars to take $11,300,000,000 
more goods of all kinds from the U.$ 
than the U.S. bought from them. But, in 
1948, even with loans and grants under 
the Marshall Plan, those countries are ex 
pected to have fewer dollars to spend fo 
U.S. goods, including farm commodities 
than they did last year. 

Besides, food production abroad is in 
creasing and promises to cut down thi 
need for U. S. farm commodities. Export 
of grain and grain products are expected 
to drop sharply, although cotton exports 
may be higher. The Department of Agi 
culture says that, even with the Marshal 
Plan, the value of U.S. agricultural ev 
ports in 1948 may be 15 to 20 per cen 
below the $3,900,000,000 total that wa 
reached in 1947. 

Total demand for farm products i 
1948, therefore, probably will be lowe 
than it was in the preceding 12 months 
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is favorable. After the 1948 harvest, feed 
supplies relative to number of animals on 
fms probably will become much more 
plentiful. That fact in turn will stimulate 
meat production next winter. 

Effects of smaller demand for farm 
products, together with continued big 
production, will be felt in moderately 
lower prices, the Department of Agri- 
culture says. But, at the worst, farm 
prices in 1948 are expected to average 
higher than in 1946, and few of these 
prices will fall as low as the support 
levels designated by act of Congress. 

Farmers’ production costs, for a time 
at least, seem certain to remain near their 
record levels of last January. Prices of 
sich things as fertilizer and farm ma- 
chinery show no signs of going down 
materially. Thus, while the demand for 
fam products is weakening and prices 
ae tending to slacken, farmers find that 
their costs are staying up. For that reason, 
their net income is expected to show an 
even bigger drop than their cash re- 
ceipts from marketings. 

farm-land values, which usually 
follow the trend of farm income, have 
continued to rise. By March 1 of this 
year—the latest date for which figures are 
available—they had equaled the previous 
record high and were more than double 
what they were in 1940. The land-value 
index on March 1 was 205, compared 
with 100 in the years before the recent 
war, This is exactly the same as the peak 
of farm-land values in the boom that 
followed World War I—a peak that was 
reached on March 1, 1920. Whether 
fam-land values now will turn down- 
ward, like farm income, remains to be 
seen. 

Sooner or later, these values are certain 
to reflect any fall in net farm income. 
Ordinarily, they do not turn downward 


| after a long rise until farm income has 


started a downward slide. Thus, in the 
World War I period, farm income reached 
its peak in 1919, and the peak of the 
farm-land boom was reached on March 1, 
1920. If the same sequence now holds 
true, the point that was reached by land 
values on March 1 of this year may 
prove to be the peak of the World War II 
period. 

For Congress, the probable course 
of farm prices, farm income and farm- 
land values has a direct bearing on the 
lng-range farm program now being 
shaped. Right now, there is talk of post- 
poning action on any comprehensive pro- 
gam until the picture of what is ahead 

mes clearer. In that event, a simple 
bill extending price supports for a limited 
period beyond next December 31 will be 


| Pressed. But, when and if a farm depres- 


sion follows the boom, issues of farm 
policy will return to the center of the 
national stage. 
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My SoundScriber handles 
more than dictation! 





“Yes Sit, SOUNDSCRIBER has mod- 
ernized dictation methods with 
superior clarity, more flexible oper- 
ation, greater dependability . . . and 
the convenient little green disc. 
These, and many more, are reasons 
why I now handle my correspond- 
ence in half the time. 


“But SOUNDSCRIBER does more 
(more than old-fashioned methods 
. . and mew ones, too), does the 
whole job, handles a// my business 
communications . . . and those irti- 
tating interruptions as well. For 
telephone conversations, interviews 
and memos, I just add another disc 
. . in the middle of my dictation 


SoundScriber discs hold up 
to 30 minutes of dictation— 
are easily indexed, routed, 
filed or mailed. Radio-clear 
quality insures accurate 
transcription. Low first cost, 
lower operating cost. 
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¥ 
To find out how SoundScriber applies \ — 


to your business, phone the nearest 
distributor, listed under 

“SoundScriber”’ in your classified telephone 
irectory. Or mail the coupon. 


SSUND/CRIBER | 


—and let SOUNDSCRIBER give me 
instant action. And I can make 
live-voice copies of SOUNDSCRIBER 
discs right on my own recorder. 

“On business trips my handsome 
leather Portable goes aiong with 
me to speed facts back from field 
to home office. Like most people, I 
think faster than I can write. SOUND- 
SCRIBER is my thought-catcher any 
time of day or night. 

“That's why I say SOUNDSCRIBER 
does the whole job, not just ‘letter- 
writing’ — does it quickly, conven- 
iently, without effort. . . relieving 
busy-day tension, and gets more 
done in the bargain.” 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Steel-industry pricing continues to 
run counter to the general price 
trend. Price cut just announced 
came on the heels of a rather sharp 
rise in food and farm-product prices. 
Last February, steel prices were 
marked up after farm-product and 
food prices dropped. 

The price cut, made by U.S. Steel 
Corp., is effective May 1. It applies 
to steel products such as sheet, strip 
and stainless steel, sold to manufac- 
turers of autos, refrigerators, stoves, 
kitchen cabinets, heating equip- 
ment and other products bought by 
consumers. It also applies to prod- 
ucts such as steel roofing, nails, 
fence posts, wire netting sold direct 
to’consumers by U. S. Steel. 

Third-round wage hopes of labor 
simultaneously suffered a blow when 
U. S. Steel Corp. denied the request 
of steelworkers for a wage increase. 

Amount of the price cut, however, is 
only $25,000,000 a year for U.S. 
Steel, whose sales are about a third 
of the entire industry. Price in- 
creases on steel products earlier 
this year amount to about $170,- 
000,000 per year for the entire 
industry. 

Price changes at wholesale from Jan- 
uary 17 to April 10, shown in the 
top chart, brought a small decline 
on the all-commodity index. Since 
April 10, however, farm-product 
and food prices have risen sharply, 
while prices of industrial goods con- 
tinued their creeping advance. 

Wholesale prices for the week ended 
April 17—one week later than the 
figures on the chart—had an average 
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rise of 1.4 per cent, largest gain for 
a single week in seven months. 
Price level, however, still was 1.6 
per cent below January 17. 

Farm products on April 17 were still 
6 per cent below their January 17 
peak, Losses, however, centered in 
grains, livestock and poultry. Other 
farm products are above January 17. 

Food prices on April 17 were only 
l.o per cent below January 17. 
Dairy products, and fruits and 
vegetables are above their January 
17 level. 

Hides and leather products, are 7 
per cent below January 17. Shoes 
and other products made of leather 
are unchanged since January 17. 
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Chemicals and allied products are 
down 2.8 per cent. The loss is due 
to fats and oils. Chemicals and 
drugs are up. 

Textile products are unchanged, but 
clothing and woolen goods are up, 
cotton goods down. 

Building materials are up 2 per cent. 

Metals and metal products are 2.6 
per cent higher. Much of the rise 
is reflected by the advance in steel 
prices. 

Housefurnishings show the largest 
gain. Part of the rise, however, is 
due to a change in the index. 

Production still is suffering from ef- 
fects of the coal strike. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 80 
per cent of capacity for the week 
ended April 24, up from 71.3 the 
previous week, still well below the 
rate of 97.5 just before the strike. 

Factory output dropped to 191 on 
the indicator below in the week 
ended April 17. That compares with 
193 in the previous week and 20] 
at the February peak. 

Coal production, however, is up 
again, 

Department-store sales at 298 on 
the indicator below, show that con- 
sumers are spending freely. That 
rate is-5 per cent above the first 
quarter. 

Inflationary pressures, rising lately 
with the tax cut, aid to Europe and 
plans for bigger military outlays, 
have been offset in part by the out- 
look for better supplies of food and 
farm goods, Now resistance of in- 
dustry to wage increases appears as 
an additional curb on inflation. 
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Class Magazines © Mass Magazines 





A brief on definitions by Judge Drumwagon 





All too often what starts as a cool-headed discussion culminates in a violent and 
ill-tempered disagreement, usually because of a difference in definitions. 


For example, CLASS, as applied to a magazine often is distorted to mean a variety 
of different things by workers in the advertising vineyard. 


One would be hard put to find a more reasonable and authoritative definition 
of a class magazine than the one so compactly stated by the late Conde Nast: 


“a CLASS publication is nothing more or less than a publication which looks 
for its circulation to those only who have in common a certain characteristic 
marked enough to group them into a class. .. CLASS publications do not happen 
by accident. Every publisher must make up his mind whether he shall edit 
for the whole heterogeneous reading population, or deliberately aim to 
attract some special segment of it.” 


With this definition in mind the Advertiser should have little difficulty in 
distinguishing the marked difference between the two mass-magazines in the 
news magazine field (which publish news under some 20 headings), and the one 
magazine (U.S. News & World Report) edited for “those on/y who have in 
common a certain. characteristic.” And that means those who require news of 
national and international affairs—news of use to them in planning their personal 
and corporate affairs. 


So it is self-evident that those companies interested in reaching the type of 
men who, in turn, are primarily interested in useful information (rather than 
recapitulations of news) will stretch their advertising dollar to its farthest limits 
by concentrating their advertising first ona selected class of prospects, rather than 
on the general public—the heterogeneous group which, in common parlance, is 
designated as the Masses. 


Arguments in rebuttal will be considered with care and with dispatch. 


Phe Diumung , 


Next Case—‘A merica’s top corporate market” wil 
appear in a forthcoming issue of this magazin¢ 
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British investors are forced by 
taxes to live on capital. 

Manager of an English firm 
writes that taxes this year will 
take all but $2,900 of a total in- 
come of $35,876. 

What's left is less than is paid 
in salary to a junior clerk. 

Taxes are held to make “‘non- 
sense’ of appeals to work and 
save. Living standards of upper 
group are being pushed down. 


The American taxpayer, about to 
enjoy a tax cut, is in a position to 
sympathize with the plight of the 
British taxpayer, who is about to be 
hit heavily by the new tax on invest- 
ment income devised by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The following letter to The Economist 
(London ) tells more clearly than any 
formal analysis what British taxes are 
doing to executives. 

“Sir_Writing as one who has been 
very hardly hit I should say, first, that the 
effect of the tax is that in order to meet 
the cost of maintaining a family of seven 
(including five children at school) I am 
now compelled to live on capital, without 
any question of extravagance, at a stand- 
ard of living considerably below prewar. 
Consequently, Cripps is forcing me to do 
exactly what he condemns. Secondly, in 
spite of the fear of penal taxation and 
capital levies associated with the Social- 
ist regime, I doubt if there is real evi- 
dence of deliberately extravagant over- 
spending on the part of the so-called rich. 
On the contrary, there is plenty of evi- 
dence that in the ranks of surtax payers 
there has been a very considerable lower- 
ing of the standard of living. And obvi- 
ously without completely disrupting the 
structure of one’s life there is a limit to 
the amount by which one’s cost of living 
can be reduced. 

“Let me add that I am the head of a 

| Ptoprietary business in the form of a 
private limited company with the shares 










held by the directors and management. 
but, unfortunately, our business, which is 
mainly concerned with trading opera- 
lions in and between foreign countries, 
had an excellent year ended June 30th 
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SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS 
. . . for enterprise and saving—a junior clerkship? 


last, and the remuneration of myself and 
colleagues being mainly in the form of 
dividends, we fall victim to the Cripps 
axe. My own position of 1947-1948 can 
be stated as follows [pounds changed 
into dollars at $4 to £1): 








Salary Dividends Total 
$8,000 $27,876 $35,876 
Less income tax 2,800 12,536 15,336 
5,200 15,340 20,540 
Less surtax — 7,204 7,204 
5,200 8,136 13,336 
Less Cripps ——— 10,436 10,436 
$5,200 -$ 2,300 $ 2,900 


“So all that is left to show for a hard 
and successful year’s work, and by way of 
return on my capital, most of which is 
invested in my company’s business, is 
$2,900, or less than is received by a com- 
paratively junior clerk. This indeed is the 
reward of enterprise and saving, and, 
perhaps I may be allowed to add, effi- 
ciency. It makes nonsense of exhortations 
to work hard and save. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“Managing Director.” 


EXPECTED RATE RISE 
FOR ONE-YEAR LOANS 


Prospect is that the U.S. Treasury will 
approve another small rise in the rate of 
interest paid on one-year borrowed 
money. Reasons for a higher interest rate 
would be: to persuade banks to buy and 
hold Government securities instead of 
expanding loans, and to discourage pri- 


vate borrowers by contributing to another 
increase in interest charged on commer- 
cial loans. 

Bankers recently heard that-an increase 
in the short-term rate was planned for 
July 1, but that rumor was denied by 
Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder. 
However, the Federal Reserve Board has 
indicated that a higher rate is advisable 
and Thomas B. McCabe, Reserve Board 
Chairman, is expected to propose it. 

Investors also show signs that they be- 
lieve a rate increase is on the way. Treas- 
ury certificates of indebtedness that ma- 
ture July 1 have sold at a price that yields 
only 0.84 per cent, compared with 0.96 
per cent on 90-day Treasury bills. This 
indicates that investors expect to be able 
to exchange them on July 1 for new cer- 
tificates that pay more than the present 
rate of 1% per cent. A return of 1% per 
cent on mew issues of certificates is ex- 
pected. 

A higher interest rate is about the 
only weapon that federal authorities have 
left to try to keep the volume of bank 
credit in hand. For the first nine months 
of the current fiscal year—through March 
31—Treasury tax collections resulted in a 
budget surplus of more than $7,800,000,- 
000. That had the effect of reducing pri- 
vate bank deposits. The Treasury, in 
turn, used the surplus to retire securities 
held by the banking system. That re- 
duced bank reserves. 

Commercial banks thus were put in the 
position of having reserves and deposits 
reduced. That squeezed bank credit. 
Now, however, the surplus period is 
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@ The farmer gets what the ultimate 
buyer pays, less all the expense in 
between. Michigan Farmers have the 
big advantage because their major 
markets are near home. This means 
they net more dollars and have them 
to spend for the things you have to sell. 














It is a “short haul” for advertising, too, 
in the Michigan Farm Market. You 
can reach 78% of these prosperous 
Michigan farm families with just one 
farm paper—The Michigan Farmer. 







































RURALLY RICH— POLITICALLY POWERFUL 


For information on all 3 papers address 

PENNSYLVANIA FARMER OHIO FARMER MICHIGAN FARMER 

Harrisburg, Pa. 1013-N Rockwell East Lansing, Mich, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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ended. The Treasury is running a deficit 
again and outlook is that surplus for the 
budget year, ending June 30, will {aj 
short of the estimated $7,473,000,009, 

Official pressure on bank credit ig be. 
ing removed. That explains why a highe; 
short-term interest rate on Treasury g. 
curities is expected. Federal Reserve als 
may raise the rates charged by Feder| 
Reserve Banks on loans to member banks 
—the rediscount rate. That rate now j 
1% per cent. 

Savings-bond campaign now 4g. 
ing on is another official attempt to take 
money out of banks and out of the streaig 
of private spending. Savings-bond sale; 
will have to increase markedly, however. 
to have the desired effect. 

So far in this fiscal year, Treasury has 
realized only about $1,000,000,000, net 
from savings bonds. Sales through April 








—Acme 
FRB CHAIRMAN McCABE 
. » - one more weapon left 


20 were $5,173,000,000, against redemp- 
tions of $4,101,000,000. 

Treasury financing, on the other 
hand, can be conducted in such a way a 
not to add to bank deposits and reserves 
The Treasury’s cash balance of more than 
$4,000,000,000 can be drawn down by 
$2,000,000,000 or so. That will just about 
offset the deficit to be expected from now 
through Dec. 31, 1948. Effect of this 
operation would be to keep the nation 
debt near present levels and to keep bank 
reserves from expanding because of ! 
Government deficit. 

Power to tighten bank credit, however, 
appears to be almost exhausted. It 1 
mains to be seen whether a higher inter 
est rate will persuade banks to refrail 
voluntarily from adding to purchasing 
power by expanding loans to busines 
and consumers. 
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SMALLER PATTERN FOR RAISES 


Effect of Steel’s Action on Pay and Prices 


i's not so easy to get a pay 
raise now. Third-round increases 
are meeting obstacles in many 
industries. Unions no longer are 
invited to “come and get it.”’ 

Steel's refusal to raise workers’ 
pay will be felt by many unions. 
Autos, railroads and other indus- 
tries have a pattern to follow. 
Raises that are granted will be 
smaller than once indicated. 

Taft-Hartley Act makes strikes 
over wages harder to win in big 
industries. 


Unions are running into trouble in 
winning third-round wage increases. 
Employers in two big industries—steel 
and electrical manufacturing—have 
refused to grant blanket raises at this 
time. Others are settling for increases 
that are considerably below 1947 and 
146 standards. A national pattern is 
slow in developing. 

Steel dealt a crushing blow to the 
third-round hopes of many unions when 
itrejected pay demands of the CIO Steel- 
workers, The other unions had deferred 
pressing their demands in hopes that the 
steel industry world set a pattern that 
they could copy. That is what has hap- 
pened often in the past. Instead, the 
United States Steel Corp., bellwether 
for the industry, set a “no increase” pat- 


‘tem for all who wished to follow. 


As an alternative to wage increases, 
U.S, Steel’s president, Benjamin F. Fair- 
less, announced a price reduction on 
steel that goes into consumer goods. The 
union complained that this reduction was 
too small to be considered a substitute 
for higher wages. The pattern of price 
cutting was there for others to follow, 
however, and it gave other employers a 
reason for refusing pay increases. 

Employer attitudes toward wage in- 
creases generally had been stiffening even 
before Big Steel took its stand. General 
Electric Co, and Westinghouse Electric 


} Corp. had declined, over a period of 


weeks, to grant increases. Prices were re- 
duced by these firms, also. 

Strikes to force increases are not as 
tasy to win as they were in 1946 and 
1947, John L. Lewis and the United 
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Mine Workers found that the Taft-Hart- 
ley law can make striking dangerous. 
Packinghouse Workers, CIO, who struck 
March 16, have seen some packing plants 
reopened to strikers who wanted to re- 
turn to work. Steelworkers cannot strike 
to enforce their wage demands because 
they are bound to a contract that does 
not expire until May, 1949. 

Wage increases already granted 
have averaged around 11 cents an hour, 
against a national pattern of 18% cents in 
1946 and 15 cents last year. However, 
raises that are to be granted henceforth 
probably will not average as high as 11 
cents. A range of 5 to 10 cents is more 
likely. Steel’s action will have a strong 
effect on other employers, especially if a 
pattern of price cutting develops. 

Steel shortage also is proving a 
handicap to unions in wage negotiations. 
In the auto industry, for example, plants 
started to shut down for lack of steel as 
wage talks neared a climax. Strike threats 
are less effective when plants already are 
shut down for other reasons. 

Industry by industry, the revised 
third-round outlook is this: 

Steel. The CIO apparently has giv- 
en up hope of a wage increase. Delays 
in putting into effect the pension plan 
for coal miners also are hampering the 
Steelworkers’ attempts to negotiate a 
social-security insurance program from 
steel firms. 

Coal. Mr. Lewis apparently will have 
more difficulty in getting a pay increase 
when his contract expires June 30, now 
that steel firms are refusing to raise steel 
wages. The steel companies often take a 
leading role in negotiating coal contracts, 
because of their large coal holdings. Mr. 
Lewis may concentrate this year on his 
pension program. He is likely to ask for 
a higher royalty to finance the pensions. 
Operators now pay 10 cents a ton into 
the welfare fund. 

Autos. An offer of a 6-cent raise was 
made by Chrysler Corp. to the CIO Auto 
Workers before the steel announcement. 
UAW officers rejected the Chrysler pro- 
posal and authorized a strike if further 
negotiations failed. Chrysler then with- 
drew the offer, at least temporarily. The 
union is expected to settle for consider- 
ably less than its original demand of 30 
cents an hour. General Motors apparently 
had made no wage offers to the union 
before the Chrysler proposal. 

Meat packing. The CIO’s strike ran 
into trouble. Armour & Co. and two small- 
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BENJAMIN FAIRLESS 
A third-round blow 


er firms announced that they were re- 
opening their plants and ending negotia- 
tions with the Packinghouse Workers. 
Other packers were offering the strikers 
the same 9-cents-an-hour raise previously 
granted to AFL and independent unions. 
Plants operated by these other unions, 
plus small, nonunion packing plants, had 
increased their output since the CIO 
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PHILIP MURRAY 
A binding contract 
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walkout began and thus had prevented 
a meat shortage. 

Electrical appliances. General Elec- 
tric Co. has continued to refuse a pay 
raise to the CIO Electrical Workers in 
negotiations that have dragged on for 
weeks, This company took a stand early 
against a third-round increase, and cut 
prices on many products. Westinghouse 
also is reducing prices, on electrical 
equipment for industrial uses, and is op- 
posing a pay increase at this time. 

Railroads. Rejection of the steel 
union’s demands also did not help the 
three railroad brotherhoods that had re- 
jected pay recommendations of a presi- 
dential emergency board. The board pro- 
posed an increase of 15% cents an hour, 
accepted several months ago by other 
rail unions. Third-round demands now 
being filed by 16 nonoperating unions in 
the railroad industry also are given a set- 
back by the outcome in steel. 

Telephones. The steel action came as 
a blow also to pay demands of various 
unions in the telephone industry. Con- 
tracts expire May 1 in some cases. De- 
mands range up to 30 cents an hour. 
Strikes may be avoided in most cases. 

Aircraft. A company offer of 15 cents 
an hour failed to head off a strike of the 
Machinists Union at the Seattle plant of 
Boeing Airplane Co. The independent 
union demanded a 30-cent raise. 

Shipping. Negotiations between the 
CIO Maritime Union and shipping lines 
on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts reached 
the wage issue this week, after dead- 
locking over the union hiring hall. The 
CIO insisted upon retaining control of 
job placements, which the operators said 
would be illegal under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. This may lead to a strike threat on 
June 15, when contracts expire, but it 
is expected that the Government will in- 
vok~ the injunction powers of the Act. 


LABOR-LAW LESSONS 
FROM COAL DISPUTE 


John L. Lewis has come out second 
best in his first real tangle with the Taft- 
Hartley law. In this testing, the law 
showed it had the teeth to stop a strike, 
considered by the Government to be a 
threat to public health and safety. As a 
result, other unions now are on notice as 
to how far they can go in defying the law. 

End of the pension strike does not 
eliminate Mr. Lewis as a problem for the 
Government. Another strike may come 
when the United Mine Workers contract 
expires on June 30. But the strike just 
ended showed that the law can be used 
effectively in a situation of this kind. 
Mr. Lewis’s defiance brought heavy fed- 
eral fines against his union and himself. 
It produced an injunction preventing 
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continuance of the strike. It also brought 
an attack in the courts on the pension 
plan that the miners won while on strike. 

Many pointers for union leaders are 
provided by the miners’ experience with 
enforcement of the law. To name a few: 

Injunctions are effective in halting 
strikes. This is true even where a well- 
disciplined union, as in coal, has a hold 
over the industry. Mr. Lewis’s contract 
provided that miners need work only 
when “able and willing,” and he denied 
he called the walkout. However, the 
court ruled otherwise. 

Full responsibility for so-called “spon- 
taneous” strikes is assessed against union 
officials by the ruling of Federal Judge 
T. Alan Goldsborough. His ruling, if not 

















—Herbiovusx «a Washington Post 


‘NOW DO YOU WANT TO TRY 
FOR THE $2,800,000 FINE?’ 


reversed by the Supreme Court, indicates 
that a union cannot avoid penalties for 
simultaneous work stoppages by big 
masses of workers on the ground that the 
union officials did not formally authorize 
the walkout. This may be the answer to 
attempts of unions to write contracts 
clearing the unions of responsibility in 
such cases. Mr. Lewis thought he had 
written a contract to do just that. 

Heavy fines are effective in backing 
up the court’s orders. The UMW treasury, 
reported to hold well over $15,000,000, 
cannot stand many fines like the $1,400,- 
000 levied against it by Judge Golds- 
borough. Other union treasuries would 
go broke under similar penalties. For the 
miners, the fine represented about two 
months’ dues. 

Doubling the fine for each case of 
contempt of court also serves as a warn- 
ing to Mr. Lewis and other union leaders. 
The Justice Department set a precedent 
in these national-emergency strikes by 





recommending that the miners be fing 
double the amount they paid for thej 
first contempt-of-court conviction, in De. 
cember, 1946. Mr. Lewis’s fine of $20,009 
also was double the penalty assessed jy 
the first offense. The presumption is tha 
a union can expect the penalty to be 
doubled for each subsequent offense, jf 
this Justice Department policy is upheld, 

A daily fine is another weapon heli 
over union leaders by the courts. In the 
coal case, the court delayed indefinite) 
sentencing Mr. Lewis on his conviction 
of civil contempt. This was a warming 
that renewal of the strike could bring 
further penalties. Fines assessed earlier 
last week were for criminal contempt, 
Under civil-contempt charges, the unio, 
and Mr. Lewis could be fined for each 
day’s delay in ending the walkout, or Mr, 
Lewis could be sent to jail. Knowing this 
he urged the miners to get back to work 

Jail sentences also can be used by 
the Government to enforce court order, 
if fines do not bring compliance. The 
Government, in the coal case, wanted to 
hold jail penalties in reserve for use if 
miners failed to return to the pits. How. 
ever, the jail sentence can be imposed 


for future violations by other unions, 


Supervision of welfare funds by 
courts is another possible result of the 
coal dispute. The federal courts may in- 
tervene in such disputes to determine 
how the benefits are to be distributed. A 
request for such intervention was filed in 
the coal case by the operators’ trustee for 
the welfare fund, Ezra Van Horn. If Mr. 
Van Horn’s contentions win out, employ- 
ers will have more to say about the 
administration of union welfare funds 


financed by management contributions. 


A voice for the employer in the 
drafting of welfare programs of this sort 
would be guaranteed under Mr. Van 


Horn’s interpretation of the Taft-Hartley 


Act. He argues that the law requires that 


pension programs be worked out jointh 


by the union and employer represents 


tives on the board of trustees, not by vote 
of the union trustee and the neutral trus 
tee for the fund, as in the coal dispute. 

A detailed plan for pensions and 
other benefits, he further argues, must be 
drafted by the employer and union tr 
tees. He says that this is required both 
by the Taft-Hartley Act and the contract 
between the operators and the UMW. 
Mr. Van Horn contends that the neutral 
trustee has no right to set up the program 

The neutral trustee, if Mr. Van Hom 
has his way, will be limited to deciding 
disputes over administration of a welfare 
plan, once that plan is adopted by the 
employer and union trustees. Mr. Val 
Horn holds that this is in accordance with 
the Taft-Hartley Act. In coal, Senator 
Styles Bridges (Rep.), of New Hamp 
shire, as the neutral trustee, proposed # 
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complete pension plan. Mr. Lewis voted 
for it; Mr. Van Horn opposed it. 
Actuarial soundness of a pension 
lan also will be determined by a court, 
Mr. Van Horn wins his plea. The opera- 
org representative contends that the law 
rohibits trustees from installing any 
benefit program that is found to be un- 
und from an actuarial standpoint. He 
argues that the $100-a-month pensions 
now proposed for retired coal miners 
would bankrupt the UMW’s welfare fund. 
Alimit on eligibility for benefits from 
welfare funds is another possible outcome 
of the Van Horn suit. Coal operators hold 
that the Taft-Hartley Act prohibits the 
payment of benefits to any miners except 


F those who worked for the employers con- 


tributing to the welfare fund. Senator 
Bridges’s plan permits benefits for miners 


‘formerly employed by firms not covered 
§ by the contract and thus not paying roy- 


alties to the fund. 

Mr. Van Horn asked the court to re- 
stain the other trustees from paying out 
any benefits. He also suggested that they 
be held personally liable for any money 
paid out from the fund. This suit, there- 
fore, threatened to tie up the pensions 
that had been the cause of the strike in 


} the first place. 


Results of the strike thus remain in 
doubt. The courts may rule out or cut 
down the pension program drafted by 
Senator Bridges. Or, Senator Bridges may 
revise his program, with bigger or smaller 
pensions, after he has checked further 


| into the cost of the plan. Fewer miners 


ae to get benefits, under the current 
plan, than would have shared them under 
a proposal made by the previous neutral 
trustee, Thomas E. Murray, but rejected 
by Mr. Lewis and Mr. Van Horn. 


NLRB‘S NEW VIEW 
ON RIGHTS OF BOSS 


Employers may not have as much free- 
dom to criticize unions as they thought 
they had under the Taft-Hartley Act. A 
recent decision of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board is causing employers to re- 


| xamine their rights under the Act. The 


decision also is being studied in Congress 


|'0 see if NLRB has gone contrary to 
Congressional intention. 


Effect of the ruling, unless reversed 
by the courts or later NLRB cases, will 
be along these lines: 

An employer is permitted to attack 
aunion in speeches or in personal con- 
vesation with groups of workers, as long 
ashe does not threaten reprisals for join- 


ing the union or offer inducements for 
saying out. The employer is protected by 


@ free-speech provision of the Act 
against any NLRB charges of unfair labor 


Practices. He can do all the talking he 
APRIL 30, 1948 









































Have you figured what snow, ice and freezing temperatures cost you 
last winter? In reduced production, transportation delays, and lost man- 
hours? In fuel bills, and excessive wear and tear on plant and equipment? 


Stop your annual pay-off to 
winter! Put sunshine to work for 
you. Locate your new main 
or branch plant and your 
administrative offices in Florida! 

Florida’s mild climate (annual 
average temperature 70,9°) cuts 
overhead in many ways. You save on 
construction and maintenance costs. 
Elaborate heating installations are 
unnecessary. Good working weather 
every month of the year makes peak 
production schedules easier to meet. 

Labor efficiency is high in 
Florida. Employees enjoy outdoor 
recreation all year ’round. They get 


COME TO 


qRioa 


THE SUNSHINE STATE 









more fun out of life. You get more 
happy. healthy, productive workers. 

Your Florida location offers 
many other plus factors for profit, 
including sensible taxes. 

The time to do something 
about next winter is this summer. 
Plan a Florida vacation now. Atlantic 
and Gulf breezes keep Florida cooler 
in summer than most of the nation. 
Have fun fishing, bathing, playing 
golf. See and enjoy ALL of Florida. 
And while you're here, investigate the 
many advantages and opportunities 
Florida has for industry and business 
- climate-wise and otherwise! 


Ss 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


State of Florida, 381 Commission Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Please send me new, free, 48-page, full-color booklet: 
"Florida, The Sunshine State.” 


Name 





Street and No. 





Zone State 





City 
(Please print name and address clearly) 
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... the crow 
that took to water 





AN CAN do nothing whatever about one part 
M of whiskey-making — the water it begins 
with. Superior whiskey is made only with superior 
water, and competition for the best springs has al- 
ways been stiff. The original spring on Glenn’s 
Creek in Kentucky that first supported the reputa- 
tion of James Crow’s brand continues to supply the 
solé distillery in which Old Crow is produced. 

We must not overlook the importance of the 
right grain, the right formula, the right distilling 
techniques. And still it is true that when we invite 
you to partake of Old Crow’s delightful lightness 
and flavor, we are in a large part relying on this 
ancient, limestone, crystalline spring to provide it. 


Those in the know ask for Old Crow. 


Kentucky Straight Whiskey * Bourbon or Rye « 100 Proof + Bottled in Bond 
National Distillers Products Corporation * New York, N. Y. 
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SPRINKLERS: 











/ 
|_! FIREMEN EVERY TEN FEET \| 
All FIRES Are Extinguishable—G oss pro- 


tection places “strictly preventable,” “partly 
preventable” and “cause unknown” FIRES 
all in one class... EXTINGUISHABLE. 

Where GLOBE Sprinklers are installed, 
the FIRE menace is eliminated. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
Wew York, Chicago, Philadelphia - Offices in nearly all principal cities 
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Reading the news of national and 
international affairs at home each 
week is the regular practice of 80% 
of the readers of this magazine. 
Important advertisers are quick to 
cash in on the advantages of such 


an opportunity. 


U.S. News & World Report 
Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

















Labor Week 


wants prior to a bargaining election heli 
by NLRB. 

If the union loses the election, hoy. 
ever, NLRB may set aside the result 
the ground that the conduct of the en 
ployer created a bad atmosphere fo; the 
election. In the test case, involving , 
plant of the General Shoe Corp, , 
Pulaski, Tenn., the NLRB majority rks 
that the management’s conduct prior j 
the election went “far beyond” the usyj 
antiunion campaign. The workers’ fre. 
dom of choice in the election thus ws 
impaired, the Board held. The AFL Boy 
and Shoe Workers Union lost the electio, 

A new election is to be held hitch 
when the atmosphere in the plant ig be. 
ter suited to a vote. An NLRB staff men, 
ber is to determine this i 
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with union organizing attempts. 
























—Harris & Ewing 
NLRB DISSENTER REYNOLDS 
. . is free speech zoned? 











The majority on the Board holds thi 
this particular case was an extreme é 
ample of employer interference. Th 
majority criticizes the actions of the cor 
pany president in calling groups of en 
ployes into his office to read them a 
antiunion statement. The opinion a 
objects to instructions given to foreme 
to visit workers in their homes to td 
against the union. 

A Board minority, on the otte 
hand, holds that NLRB had no right # 
set aside the election. In an opini 
signed by James J. Reynolds, Jr., at 
J. Copeland Gray, the majority is accuse 
of going counter to the intent of Cor 
gress as expressed in the free-speech x 
tion of the Act. The minority holds th 
NLRB cannot upset an election just be 
cause an employer exercises his freedos 
to discuss union matters. 
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Trend of American Business _ tos 
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Prices are edging downward on a variety of materials and products. 
— Steel prices are due to drop on a wide range of products that go into con- 
ccity a sumer goods. United States Steel, the price leader, announces this policy. 
Equipment price cuts are being made by General Electric and Westinghouse. — 
Automobile prices on one line of new-model cars showed a slight drop. 
Shoe prices are to go down moderately on deliveries for next autumn. 
Clothing prices for women are easing, but men's clothing remains firm. 
Food prices, except for meat, are expected to drop in the months ahead. 
Farm-commodity price level is officially expected to average less than 1947. 
These are scattered indications that the price trend is leveling off, that 
threats of runaway prices, frequently mentioned in official warnings, are not 
likely to be realized. There are no signs, however, of sharp price drops. 

















Back of price cuts is greater ease of finding some things to buy. 

Apparel for both men and women now is plentiful. Buyers are less eager. 

Food consumption appears to have reached a peak. Even the packing-house 
strike failed to result in any marked increase in the prices for meat. 

Shoe sales are beginning to taper off, particularly in high-price lines. 

Supply of most nondurable goods, in fact, now comes close to meeting de- 
mand. Buyers' markets are taking the play from the postwar sellers’ market that 
has dominated to date. The shift is being reflected a bit in prices. 





Improved supplies are noted even in some lines of durable goods. An of- 
ficial survey indicates this shift in the demand-supply relation of durables: 
Radio sets are running into sales resistance. The pent-up demand for 
radios appears to have been almost worked off. Table sets are in surplus. 
Vacuum cleaners seem close to a replacement market. Backlog of demand for 
vacuum cleaners evidently came close to being filled by 1947 production. 
Washing machines have not yet filled the demand carried over from war. De=- 
mand, however, may be affected by the trend toward community use of washers. 
-Electric refrigerators still are unable to meet demand, but the gap between 
demand and supply of refrigerators is found to be narrowing. 
abun Automobiles are far from a supply adequate to meet demand, but output at 
LDS present rates is expected to cut deeply into the backlog by end of this year. 
2d? What the survey shows, in effect, is that the abnormal demand for durable 
goods, caused by wartime shortages, is being worked off rather rapidly. That's 


holds th a sign that sales competition is returning. Sales competition controls price. 
‘treme €l: 


nce. The 
: ac Another anti-inflationary tendency is developing in wage disputes. 


ps of et Steelworkers are denied a wage increase by the nation's largest producer. 
Electrical workers are running into strong employer resistance on wages. 
Automobile workers are not getting very far on their first wage demand. 
They sought 30 cents an hour more, were offered 6 cents, then were refused that. 
Packers are standing pat on their 9-cents-an-hour offer even with a strike. 
Employers, generally, are taking a firmer stand against wage increases than 
at any time since the war. And strikes are proving harder to win. 


























Latest developments in price and wage trends suggest that the third round 
of postwar wage and price increases may not come off, or, at best, will be mild. 
The basic cause is consumer buying resistance plus a cost squeeze on profits. 

It's a strong sign that the postwar inflation may be at its crest. But it 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


is no sign yet of a downturn in activity. It's a promise to spread prosperity. 
More Government controls are not likely to be authorized any time soon. 
Formal allocation of materials gets no interest at all in Congress. 
Rationing of gasoline, fuel oil, or meat is not being suggested. 
Price control is getting no attention in any form whatever. 
Bank credit is not to be subjected to any new controls at this time. 
Consumer credit is to continue to be free of official authority. 
Fact is that Congress never had any enthusiasm for restoring even a sem- 
blance of wartime controls. Recent trends indicate no urgent need for added 
controls. So Congress cannot be prodded into taking any control action. 

















Steel allocations on a voluntary basis, however, are likely to tighten. 

Steel demand still exceeds supply and promises to continue to do so. 

Oil industry wants twice as much steel as it received last year. 

Railroad industry wants more steel for freight cars, locomotives, rails. 

Together, these industries want about 15,800,000 tons of steel. They got 
9,600,000 tons last year. Steel output will increase by only 2,000,000 tons. To 
Supply oil and railroad industries with more steel means cutbacks elsewhere. 














Auto industry, as the biggest single user of steel, is likely to feel the 
pinch most from steel shortages. Output is not likely to exceed last year. 

Household-equipment output also may be limited by a cut in steel supply. 

Less essential products--toys, bicycles, etc.--may be squeezed. 

Plan now is to let the steel industry and its customers agree on a system of 
allocations. Steel industry thinks this can be done. Problem will be to get 
more steel into the oil and railroad industries, just as much for farm machinery 
and exports, and still keep other steel users satisfied. It could become too 
aifficult on a voluntary basis. Then formal allocations may come. 











Aircraft industry is getting set for a revival. This industry has been in 
a depression. Many aircraft producers reported losses for 1947. 

Aircraft orders now are to be at least double, maybe treble, last year. 

An air program of $1,975,000,000 is acceptable to the Administration. 
House voted for $2,720,000,000. That compares with $883,000,000 at present. 

Arms program will stimulate the aircraft industry first. That means added 
pressures on the aluminum supply, which can't very well expand because of limited 
electric-power capacity. Demand for steel and copper also will go up. 

Aircraft revival, however, won't be apparent for some months. It will take 
time before orders for new planes are placed and production is started. 














More tax cuts, once promised by Congress, now appear out of the question. 

Excise taxes are likely to remain at present levels. An attempt may be 
made to cut excises on rail fares and utility bills, but it is likely to fail. 

Small business can expect no special tax benefits. One proposal to ease 
tax burdens on small corporations already has been voted down in committee. 

Corporate tax rates in general will stay at present levels through 1949. 

An excess-profits tax still cannot be ruled out. Added demands for appro- 
priations can easily throw the budget out of balance by next January. Then the 
pressure for an excess-profits tax can be expected to increase. 

Tax reforms through technical changes in tax laws also have less chance of 
adoption. Suggested reforms deal with loss carry-forwards, business reserves, 
family partnerships, employe stock options and other special cases. 

Tax committees may recommend some reforms, but adoption is doubtful. 

















Housing program is headed for a bitter fight in the House. Senate bill for 
a long-range program is opposed by leaders of the House Banking Committee. 

Mortgage insurance for veterans' housing may have to be extended again tem- 
porarily, while other housing issues are being debated. 
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ABOUT EMPLOYES’ TAX CUTS 


Tax cuts are here. These cuts, pro- 
vided in the new tax law, will be reflected 
within a few days in the pay checks of 
nillions of workers. Employers must look 
at their pay rolls and reduce the amount 
yithheld from the wages of each employe 
for taxes. The lower rates apply to all 
wage payments made on or after May I, 
regardless of when the wages were 
eamed. . 

For most workers, the withholding cut 
amounts to a raise. It increases their take- 
home pay. Some will have nothing held 
hack from their pay, because they will 
owe no tax. This includes many workers 
in low wage brackets and some who get 
increased exemptions because of age or 
blindness. But nearly everyone who has 
pat of his pay held back for taxes will 
get some benefit from the tax cuts on his 
first payday in May. 


How much is withholding cut? 

This varies, according to the amount of 
sary or wage and according to the 
amount previously withheld for taxes. 
The cut might be up to 100 per cent for 
persons in low wage brackets. Or it might 
amount to about 5 per cent for those with 
big salaries. The amount of the cut must 
be figured separately in each case. 


How do employes get the cut? 

In most cases, employes need do nothing. 
Their employers figure the amounts to be 
withheld, on the basis of old exemption 
slips previously filed by workers. But, 
where an employe has an added exemp- 
tin claim, he must file a new exemption 
statement (on Form W-4) if he is to get 
a withholding credit for this additional 
exemption. Otherwise, his employer can- 
not take the added exemption into ac- 
count in figuring the amount to be with- 
held from the employe’s pay. 


Who gets added exemption? 

The added exemption of $600 can be 
claimed by a taxpayer if he or his wife has 
reached the age of 65, or will reach that 
age by the end of the year. If both are 
65, the extra exemption becomes $1,200. 
A taxpayer also gets another $600 credit 
ifhe or his wife is blind. But exemptions 
for age or blindness do not apply for 
dependents of taxpayers. 


Will employers refund earlier over- 
payments? 
No. Although the lower tax rates and the 
lew exemptions apply for all of 1948, 
employers cannot refund overpayments 
that were withheld during the first four 
months of the year. A taxpayer who esti- 
mated his tax in March and paid one 
quarter of the amount still owed then, 
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can adjust his quarterly payments by 
making an amended declaration by June 
15. But those who do not make quar- 
terly payments must wait until after 
the first of next year, when they file 
final returns, to get refunds of the ex- 
cess amounts of tax held back from 
their pay during 1948. 


Does income splitting lower amounts 
withheld? 

No. Income splitting between husband 
and wife, now permitted for tax purposes 
under the new law, cannot be reflected in 
amounts withheld from pay. Any tax 
saving from income splitting must be ad- 
justed later. This could be done through 
an amended declaration jointly filed by 
husband and wife by June 15, and ad- 
justing quarterly payments. (The Bureau 
of Internal Revenue now allows hus- 
bands and wives to file joint amended 
declarations even though their original 
declarations were not made jointly.) Or 
overpayment of tax could be shown on 
their final return, with a refund or tax 
credit after the first of the year. 


For whom does withholding end 
now? 

The lower tax rates will end all withhold- 
ing for many workers whose pay is 
small or who have a number of exemp- 
tions. For example, a married man with 
two dependents will have nothing held 
back for taxes frem his pay if he receives 
less than $52 a week, or $2,704 a year. 
Before the tax cut, the amount held back 
from this man’s pay of $51 a week would 
have been $1.50 a week, or $78 a year. 
Now, he has no tax to pay and no with- 
holding. A man with such dependents 
would have even higher exemptions from 
withholding if either he or his wife should 
be 65 or if either should be blind. 


Will quarterly payments of some tax- 
payers be raised? 

Yes. Some persons in higher tax brackets, 
who do not have enough withheld from 
their wages to cover their taxes, may 
have to increase their quarterly pay- 
ments after the amounts withheld from 
their pay are reduced. This is because 
the difference between estimated tax and 
the amount withheld becomes greater. 
Sometimes that will call for amended 
declarations by June 15, and higher in- 
stallment payments. Their total tax for 
the year, however, will be less than un- 
der the old rates. 


Next, how do employers put the cuts 
in effect? 

New withholding tables have been issued 

for employers. These show the amounts 


10 of the nation’s 
automobile market 
eeothat’s California! 


Statewide sales approach 


to California... that’s 


Bank of America! 


“What's Happening in California?” 
is a new book just published by Bank 
of America which presents accurate, 
up to date information about this 
state’s growing market. For your free 
copy, write Bank of America, Depart- 
ment AD, San Francisco, or Depart- 
ment AD, Los Angeles. 


Bank of 


Amecica 


NATIONAL fRYSVG2 ASSOCIATION 











Resources—more than $5 billion 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
San Francisco * Los Angeles 
London « Manila + Tokyo 
New York Representative, 44 Wall Street 
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We've Been Athed: 


of pay to be held back for taxes at vay. 
ous wage levels and pay periods ani 
according to the number of exemptions 
claimed by each employe. The procedure 
is the same as under the old withholding 
tables. But the lower tax rates and the 
higher exemptions of the new law ap 
reflected in the new tables. Employen 
who have not received copies of the ney 
tables can get them from their collectos 
of internal revenue. 





—— 


Can the percentage methed be used 
by employers? 
Yes. Employers who prefer to figure 
amounts to be withheld by use of the 
percentage method still can do so. Fw. 
thermore, the calculations under this py. 
cedure have been simplified. There ar 
fewer steps to be taken. The new pe: 
centage formula to be used for each py 
period can be obtained from collectos 
of internal revenue. 


Must employers ask employes about 
new exemptions? 
No. The burden of reporting additional 
exemptions, in order to reduce with. 
holdings because of age, blindness o 
new dependents, is upon employes. An 
employer bases withholdings on exemp- 
tion certificates already on file unless his 
employes turn in claims for additional 











CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Nolice of change of address should be sent 
noi less than two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. Send the ad- 
dress at which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at which you 
wish to receive copies. 


U.S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Avenue Dayton 1, Ohio 
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Nearly all subscribers to this 
magazine buy voluntarily. No 
salesmen call on them. They 


send in their checks regularly. 
This point has real signifi- 
cance for advertisers because 
they know that such highly 
voluntary subscription meth- 
ods mean interested readers. 


* 


U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


| 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 








exemptions. 


Must new exemptions be checked? 
An employer does not have to question 
exemptions claimed by an employe, or to 
check whether the employe or his wife 
is 65 or blind or has new dependents 
But, where an employer has reasonable 
cause to doubt the accuracy of exemp- 
tions being claimed, he may report this 
suspicion to the collector of internal reve: 
nue for his area. 


When must new exemptions take 
effect? 
As arule an employer can wait till July ! 


to put into effect new exemptions claimed 


under the new law, on the basis of ag 
or blindness, take effect within 90 days 
But employers can take added exemp- 
tions into account on the next payday i 
they wish to do so. 


Can an employer postpone applying 





the new rates? 





Mercury switches are the most advanced means 
for ‘“‘making’’ and ‘‘breaking"’ an electrical circuit. 
They are not affected by dust, dirt or corrosion 
* and have’many definite applications where open 
contacts are not suitable. Various types available. 
MERCOID is your guarantee of the best in mercury 
switches. Further information sent upon request. 


: THE MERCOID CORPORATION 


4227 West Belmont Avenue, Chicago 41, Illinois 


° MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMATIC CONTROLS FOR HEATING, AIR 
e CONDITIONING, REFRIGERATION AND NUMEROUS “INDUSTRIAL 
m APPLICATIONS. ALSO MERCOID BRAND MERCURY SWITCHES. . 
Se rs se eeeee eee] 
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The law says flatly that the new with 
holding rates must apply to all payment 
made on or after May 1. And no prov 
sions are made for a postponement. Fur 
thermore, the new rates must be applied 
to all payments made after that date, 1 
gardless of when wages were earned it 
1948. The determining factor for the net 
withholding rates is the date of payment- 
not the earning period. 
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by employes. Exemptions being claimed 
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be at On the surface, the British export drive is going great guns. Value of 
to figure British exports is close to the highest levels ever reached. 
— But, underneath, a serious bottleneck is developing. Trouble is in steel. 
this pro- There's not enough steel, despite record production, to take care of all Brit- 
‘here ar ain's needs. Result is that Britain must change the emphasis in exports. 
pb Cottons, woolens, electrical equipment, products using little or no steel, 
collector will be plugged harder in the export program in coming months. 
Machinery and automobile exports will be pushed too, but these heavier in-= 
2s ahout F& dustries will not be able to get quite as much Steel as they would like. 
| No bed of roses is ahead for British exporters generally. British goods, 
cies especially radios and vacuum cleaners, are running into growing competition. 
dness or Import restrictions cut into sales of such things as linens and cars. 
—_ More aggressive merchandising in the markets still open is the answer. 
inless his For example, it was smart for British manufacturers to push sales of small 
ditional British cars in the U.S. just when gasoline shortages started looming. Already, 
U.S. is Britain's second-best market for automobile exports. (See page 34.) 
cked? Invasion of U.S. market is seen also in farm machinery. A leading British 
rug fitm just accepted an American order for 45,000 light tractors. This $50,000,000 ° 
his wife order is said to be the biggest ever placed by an American for British goods. 
a Textiles, Scotch whisky, leather goods will be shipped in growing amounts 
f exemp- across the Atlantic, as the British drive for dollars moves into high gear. 
port this 
mal reve Backing up the British export drive is mounting production at home. 
Industrial output of Britain is making giant strides ahead this year. 
ns take Coal production is up 8 per cent over a year earlier. There are 14,000 
‘ll July | miners; absenteeism is off 20 per cent; longer work week is to continue. 
s claimed Steel mills are turning out more than ever before, although not enough. 
Textile mills, lagging last year, are turning out much more now. 
90 days It's the same story in freight cars, gas motors, pumps, office equipment, 
| exemp: Shoes, radios. Order backlogs are large. Locomotive builders, for instance, 
payeay & have a three years’ bank of orders on their books. 

‘ All this production depends on big imports of raw materials and food. Bur- 
applying den of paying for most imports now is shifted, for at least a year, to the U.S. 
ew with That's a big load off Britain's back. It lets her concentrate on making 
paymen and selling goods rather than on how to pay her next month's bills. 
ent. Fa 
e applied This same sort of release from dollar worries is likely to give business 





_— all over Western Europe a big lift. Question now is whether Kremlin-inspired 
sarned I : , ; ‘ 
“taal Strikes and sabotage will interfere. French coal strike may be a harbinger. 





g rment- 
ay (over) 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY-- (Continued) 













Meanwhile, fringe countries of the Russian sphere are out to curry as much 
favor as possible in the West. Russia is not likely to interfere too much if 
The Kremlin always is ‘practical. 











returns in goods are sufficiently large. 
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Czechoslovakia is peeping through the meshwork of the Iron Curtain already. 
New regime wants to play ball with Western Europe as it did before the coup. 
Duties on many imports will be cut, as the new Government goes along with 

the Geneva tariff agreement negotiated last year. 

Also, bilateral deals will be used to bolster trade with the West. 
Right now, Czechoslovakia is talking bigger trade with the Belgians. 
Soon, trade talks will start with Britain, France, Switzerland, the Scandi- 


navian countries and the Netherlands. Hope in Prague is that Western Europe 
will continue to account for more than half of Czechoslovakia's trade. 














































YOU 
Poland, too, wants to do business with the West, despite politics. off emy 
No economic Iron Curtain is being dropped. Just the reverse. The Poles a state 
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are concerned about getting machinery and electrical equipment from the West. 

U.S. export controls hamper Poland, as well as other Eastern European coun- 
tries. Shipment of steel-mill equipment, for example, is stalled right now for 
lack of export licenses. Polish activity in Washington is intense. 

Skyrocketing production of coal is worrying the Poles. They are beginning 
to wonder where they can sell all they produce. Coal situation in Western 
Europe is easing, as German, French and British output climbs. 

It's easy to see what's biting Poland and Czechoslovakia. Their industrial 
future looks bright if it isn't blighted by restricted markets and restricted 
sources of supply. Opportunities are better west of the Iron Curtain than be- 
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hind it. Russia and Eastern Europe aren't ideal as sole markets. a 
Court 1 
Prices of war commodities, strategic materials, are heading higher..... ecision 
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Here's what has happened in the last month, as war clouds gathered: 














Lead price is up 17 per cent; platinum, up 36 per cent; natural rubber, up be inclu 
13 per cent; hides, up 19 per cent; cotton, up 8 per cent. ing exce 
Russia is, ordinarily, a major supplier of platinum. Now Russia sells 
none. But Russia wants natural rubber. Her recent purchase of 15,000 tons in YOU 
Singapore strengthened a market wavering as U.S. tire sales fell off. Russia ah 






wants tin. Recently she tried to buy 35,000 tons of Congo tin from Belgium. aterial 





















U.S. pressure stopped that deal. Bssued by 
Tin price is almost sure to go up again. If stockpiling demand hadn't ap- yell 
peared, tin prices might have fallen late this year. Supply will equal ordinary OMD’s / 
consumption this year. But it looks as if a stockpiling race between the U.S. 
and Russia will upset the applecart. Low-cost producers in Africa and the Far YOU | 
East, particularly, expect a bonanza. Dursed, 1 
mxed-fee 
U.S. cotton credit, at last granted to Japan, is to give the Far East ona 








omptrol 
Tactor ca 
f this ki 
The East Indies, Malaya and India are expected to be chief markets for Jap- payments 
anese cotton goods. But these countries will have to pay for these goods in 
dollars or in products such as jute, tin or rubber which the Japanese can read- 


ily seli for dollars. The cotton credit must be repaid in dollars. 


another shot in the arm. It should help to break the bottleneck in Japanese 
textiles, get them moving to normal Oriental markets in larger quantities. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


hat you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
gs a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


yOU CAN, as a landlord, take a “rea- 
nable time” to report to your area rent 
fice that a lease, increasing rent up to 
15 per cent, was terminated on or before 
April 1. The new rent-control law re- 
quires that landlords report termination 
of such leases within 15 days. Because 
some landlords are not familiar with this 
requirement and because of delay in 
printing forms, the Office of the Housing 
lExpediter extends this reporting deadline 
Hor a “reasonable time. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely discharge or lay 
of employes because they refuse to sign 
, statement that you may dismiss them 
at any time with or without cause. A cir- 
cuit court of appeals upholds a National 
Labor Relations Board order calling for 
back pay for 212 employes of a company 
who were laid off for refusing to sign 
such a form after a union-organizing 
rive began in the plant. The employer 
vas held to have interfered with the or- 
ganizational rights of the workers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in an excess-profits 
fox case, expect to treat as outstanding 
indebtedness advance payments secured 
by bond to protect the Government 
aginst possible loss. The U. S, Supreme 
Court refuses to review a lower-court 
ecision, leaving in effect a finding that 
dvance payments of this kind are not 
utstanding indebtedness, and may not 
be included in borrowed capital for figur- 
ing excess-profits tax. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get further information 
about Government rules on record keep- 
ing, in connection with allocations of 

aerials, from an interpretation just 
asued by the Office of Materials Distri- 
bution of the Commerce Department. 
his interpretation clarifies provisions of 
OMD’s Allocation Regulation. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be reim- 
pursed, under a Government cost-plus- 
ixed-fee contract, for bonus payments 
made to officers and directors of your 
ompany on the basis of profits. The 
omptroller General rules that a con- 
ractor cannot recover the cost of bonuses 
f this kind, regardless of whether the 
payments were reasonable compensation. 


YOU CANNOT count on validation 
by NLRB of the result of a bargaining 
election, which is lost by a union in 
your plant, if antiunion statements by the 
management before the election are con- 
sidered to create “an atmosphere which 
renders improbable a free choice” by the 
workers. The Board sets aside the result 
of one election where the company presi- 
dent called in groups of workers to op- 
pose the union and foremen called at 
workers’ homes to urge them to vote 
against the union. 


YOU CAN find out about new postal 
rules on mail to Japan from an order 
just issued by the U.S. Post Office De- 
partment. The order explains changes in 
postal rates, available service and instruc- 
tions for mailing goods to Japan. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as manager of a cor- 
poration, avoid paying a tax on the in- 
come of the corporation even though it 
has not issued any stock and has not 
completed its organization. The U.S. 
Tax Court rules that the earnings are tax- 
able to the corporation, regardless of 
whether all requirements of State law 
have been met concerning the conduct of 
its business as a corporation. 


* * * 


YOU CAN wait till June 1 to pay off a 
loan obtained under the 1947 Naval 
Stores Loan Program. The Department 
of Agriculture extends for two months 
the maturity date and the period for re- 
deeming these loans, 


* + 


YOU CAN now buy surplus metals 
and metal products from the Govern- 
ment on a competitive-bid basis. The War 
Assets Administration announces that 
these remaining surpluses, except steel 
sheets and standard-size pipe, will be of- 
fered for sale through competitive bids. 


* * * 


YOU CAN count on receiving guaran- 
teed minimum prices for uranium or 
high-grade uranium-type ores that you 
discover or produce in the U.S. The 
Atomic Energy Commission guarantees 
these prices for the next 10 years. It also 
offers a bonus for discovery or production 
of high-grade domestic ore, 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon 


ourts and Government bureaus. 


decisions and rulings of 


In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Worutp 
PORT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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“SOME MEN 
JUST DON’T 
UNDERSTAND” 


Business girls do better work when 
they are comfortably seated. Employers 
who understand this—and do something 
about it—get higher efficiency. 

Harter posture chairs provide restful 
comfort through correct posture. They 
eliminate fatigue caused by slumping 
and sitting-on-edge. And they are fully 
adjustable by the occu- 
pant—via hand-wheel con- 
trols—to her own figure. 

See the different models 
for all office workers now 
at your Harter dealer’s. 
Write for free literature. 
Harter Corporation, 4044 
PrairieAve.,Sturgis, Mich. 


W HARTER 
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A WORLD FAITH 


Now at last even in the Holy Land, 
shrine of revealed religions which an- 
ciently stirred the hearts of men, the con- 
suming flames of war, overieaping the 
enfeebled defenses of a faithless time, 
flaunt their b s of ‘blasphemy and 
desolation. 

Stricken are the idols men have wor- 
shipped in rejection of Him whose law 
Moses witnessed, whose spirit Christ 
adored, whose purpose Muhammad de- 
clared: their image lies broken and their 
mouth is dumb. 

Now at last may o humanity stripped of 
its pride of race, of class, of nation and 
of creed, turn from its evil plight, seeking 
an end of human fury and a beginning 
of the love of God. : 

The door to regeneration is a new, uni- 
versal faith. 


Literature sent free on request. 


BAHA'I PUBLIC RELATIONS 
| 536 Shendan Road « Wilmette, Illinois 
S eae sis 2 
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FRICTION IN BERLIN 


| 


Official Letters Exchanged Between U.S. and Russia 


Here for the first time is an official explanation of what 
all the argument is about in Berlin, 

Berlin is to be a continuing sore spot. U. S. insists on 
staying. Russia insists upon making that stay as uncom- 
fortable as possible. War threats are not now entering 
the arguments. 

U.S. Army, in what follows, outlines its official ex- 
planation of why and on what basis this country intends 
to stay in Berlin. The explanation is in the form of a 
statement and of an exchange of letters between U. S. 
and Russian generals. 

This is the background necessary to understand an 
argument. 


A three-power protocol of September 12, 1944, provided for 
the establishment of three zones in Germany, one of which 
was to be allocated to each of the three powers—the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, and the United States—and a special 
Berlin area under joint occupation. This protocol was revised 
in minor details by a subsequent three-power protocol No- 
vember 14, 1944, and was amended July 26, 1945, to include 
France. 

The tripartite agreement of November 14, 1944, defined the 
control machinery for Germany, which was to consist of a 
Control Council, Co-ordinating Committee, and Directorates— 
including Air and Transport Directorates. This agreement 
also was amended May 1, 1945, to include France. 

Under an agreement of June 29, 1945, reached by Ameri- 
can, British and Russian representatives—an agreement re- 
corded in unofficial minutes, though not formally documented 
—United States troops were to enter Berlin concurrently with 
the evacuation of Saxony and Thuringia by U.S. forces. It 
was further agreed that the United States would have un- 
restricted, but not exclusive, use of the autoban and railroad 
between Magdeburg and Berlin. The principal issue was 
whether the United States would agree to move out of Saxony 
and Thuringia unless given free access to Berlin over all roads 
and railroads and free air transit. 

Our reluctant acceptance of corridors delayed the con- 
clusion of a final agreement. When American representatives 
did accept corridors, after much argument, the right of free 
entry was never questioned by Soviet representatives. 

Subsequent agreements were reached in connection with 
rail traffic in and out of Berlin. The Transport Directorate re- 
ported to the Control Council on September 10, 1945, its 
agreement that the Western powers could move up to 16 east- 
bound freight trains over the Russian lines of communication 
under Russian operational control and supervision. These were 
to go via Helmstedt-Magdeburg-Berlin. The return movement 
of empties was to be via Berlin-Stendal-Hannover, also under 
Russian operational control and supervision. 

At the same time, the Directorate also discussed passenger 
service into Berlin, but decided to postpone consideration of 
this problem until freight service had been satisfactorily es- 
tablished by actual test. It was recognized, however, that, as 
winter approached, some rail service would be necessary be- 
cause of unfavorable flying conditions. 

No limits were ever established for passenger trains into 
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Berlin, but Russian General Kvashnin subsequently stated jy 
the Transport Directorate that “up to the agreed limit of }¢ 
train paths a day the Western zones were free to run pay. 
senger or freight trains as desired.” 

At a meeting of the Co-ordinating Committee on 0¢ 
tober 12, 1945, this guarantee of 16 trains daily was reaffirmed, 
The agreement on the exact number of trains had been modi. 
fied in the Transport Directorate from time to time—and the 
most recent understanding prior to March 30, 1948, called fo; 
20 trains into Berlin and 12 out of Berlin daily via Helmstedt 
and 16 inbound and 16 outbound trains per day via Stendal 
with all military passenger and freight traffic to move in, and 
all military passenger traffic to move out, via Berlin-Helmstedt, 
Trains not used by the military on both routes were assigned 
to German traffic. 

Consequently, restrictions recently imposed by the Russians 
calling for the boarding and inspection of our military trains 
violated the understanding of freedom of movement agreed 
to at the meeting of June 29, 1945. Present policy is made 
clear in letters of March 31, 1948, and April 4, 1948, from 
Brig. Gen. Charles K. Gailey, Jr., Chief of Staff, Office of 
U.S. Military Government for Germany, replying to Russian 
Lieut. Gen. Mikhail I. Dratvin’s letters of March 30 and 
April 3, 1948. 

Concerning agreements reached in connection with air 
traffic, at a meeting of the Control Council on November 90, 
1945, an agreement was reached establishing air corridos 
west of Berlin as follows: 

Between Berlin and Hamburg, between Berlin and Buckel- 
berg, and between Berlin and Frankfurt, each air lane to be 
20 English miles wide. 

This agreement provided that flight over these corridor 
could be conducted by aircraft of the nations governing 
Germany without previous notice. Specific flight rules for ai 
craft using these corridors were agreed upon in the Air D:- 
rectorate October 22, 1946. 


Following is the letter of March 31 from General Gailey to 
General Dratvin: 

March 31, 194 

I have your letter of 30 March 1948, in which you pr 

pose, on twenty-four hours notice, to enter certain restric 
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tive provisions with respect to highway and railway travé 
of American personnel and cargo into Berlin. 

The agreement under which we entered Berlin cleat! 
provided for our free and unrestricted utilization of the 
established corridors. This right was a condition precedet! 
to our entry into Berlin and our simultaneous evacuation 
of Saxony and Thuringia. 

I do not consider that the provisions you now pit 
pose are consistent with this agreement. I must also advis 
you that we do not propose to accept changes in this 
agreement. 

I recognize your right at entry points to check the a 
thenticity of travel of passengers proceeding by automobile 
to assure yourself of their proper identification. I do mt 
recognize that this right empowers you to inspect persona 
belongings where proper identification has been established 
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However, I do not recognize this right as applicable to 
our military passenger and freight trains as these trains 
are clearly identified as official United States Army trains 

ches with full right under our agreement of free and unrestricted 
utilization of the agreed railroad route, subject only to 
— requisite and normal traffic control. 

[ am prepared to have each train commandant of pas- 
senger trains furnish you at an established entry point a 
passenger list accompanied by copies of the orders of each 
passenger. Likewise, each train commandant of freight 
trains will furnish you at the entry point with a manifest 
; of cargo. 

JSSIO However, I cannot agree to permit your representatives 
to enter these trains for the purpose of examining individual 
documentation of belongings or inspecting cargo. 

tated inf = shall be glad to discuss with you or your representatives 
it Of 16 the procedure which I have outlined above, although not 
UN pas: F on twenty-four hours notice. 

| must repeat that we cannot permit our military trains 
on Oc-§ t) be entered by the representatives of other powers for 
ffirmed F the purposes suggested above. Our commandants have been 
n modi: instructed accordingly. 

and the 
illed for vllowing is the reply from General Dratvin to General 
lmstedt, ailey: 

Stendal, April 3, 1948 
in, and I acknowledge receipt of your letter dated 31 March, 
Imstedt 1948, concerning the additional provisions introduced by 
issigned F the Soviet Military Administration in Germany for the 
control of traffic between the American and Soviet zones of 
occupation. 

y trains {cannot help considering as a misunderstanding and an 
_ agreed error the statement set forth in your letter as though there 
” made were some sort of an agreement concerning the “free and 
8, from unrestricted use of the established corridors” connecting 
fice of Berlin with the Western zones of occupation in Germany. 
Russian There was not, and there cannot be, any agreement con- 
30 and ceming the orderless and uncontrolled traffic of freight and 
personnel through the territory of the Soviet zone of occupa- 





Aussians 





vith ais tion in Germany, for it is obvious that such orderless and 
aber i uicontrolled traffic could only lead to confusion and would 
“orridors contribute to provoke unrest in the Soviet zone of occupa- 
tin in Germany through which the traffic between Berlin 
Bucke! and the Western zone is passing. 
re to be This would be in contradiction to our common purposes 
cil and interests. You are aware, without doubt, of the many 
“ornie0 F facts which show that the lack of control has been used by 
wor shady individuals for all kinds of illegal operations and 
- “1 speculations, as well as by criminal and other restless ele- 


ments, causing lawlessness and. commission of crimes on 
the territory of the Soviet zone of occupation. This consti- 
tutes a threat to the general peace and order the main- 
tenance of which is the duty of the occupation authorities. 

The regulating and establishment of indispensable con- 


railey to 





31, 1948 trol of passenger and freight traffic through the Soviet zone 
yOu Pr of occupation in Germany, no matter from what point and 
, a in what direction it may be moving, constitutes an internal 
'y "N"'E matter which concerns the occupation authorities of the 
aa Soviet zone, who are responsible for maintaining order in 
| of they eit Zone. “ee 
cca This cannot create any difficulties whatsoever, nor hinder 
acuating 2 any way the movements of official trains or of the per- 
: sonnel of the American Military Government provided with 
ow pir necessary transit documents. Likewise, measures for the 
> dele regulation of traffic, which have been confirmed by the 
“in thi Soviet Military Administration in Germany will prevent the 
, possible utilization of the aforementioned conditions for 
the av PUPoses which are detrimental to the common interests, 
tomobile and which give rise to feelings of insecurity and create fric- 


+ do of tion in public opinion and in the press. 
perso In view of the above, you will understand, General, that 
ablished I cannot see any possibility of changing the existing regula- 
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tion affecting the traffic of freight and personnel through 
the Soviet zone of occupation in Germany. However, I am 
quite prepared to clarify with you certain details concern- 
ing the movements of strictly military freight and personnel 
of the American Military Government for the purpose of 
removing difficulties not connected with the aforementioned 
problems. 

Also, I am confident that the implementation of all these 
measures will strengthen the relations between the zones of 
occupation as well as between the military governments 
under us. 


General Gailey’s reply of April 4 follows: 
April 4, 1948 

I have your reply of 3 April 1948, concerning the addi- 
tional provisions introduced by the Soviet Military Admin- 
istration in Germany for the control of traffic from the 
Western zones to Berlin through the Soviet zone of occu- 
pation. 

You state that there must be some misunderstanding 
concerning the agreement governing “free and unrestricted 
use of the established corridors” connecting Berlin with the 
Western zones of occupation in Germany. You further state 
that there can be no agreement concerning “disorderly and 
uncontrolled traffic and personnel through the territory of 
the Soviet zone of occupation in Germany.” 

American representatives who were present at the meet- 
ing in Berlin on 29 June 1945, with Marshal Zhukov, clearly 
understood that the United States forces in Berlin would 
have free and unrestricted use of the established corridors 
to meet their requirements, subject only to normal regula- 
tion of movements. The withdrawal from those parts of the 
Eastern zone then occupied by United States forces was 
undertaken concurrently with the move of the United 
States forces into Berlin in this understanding. 

United States representatives did not protest then, nor do 
they protest now, any normal traffic control measures de- 
signed to obtain orderly and controlled rail and highway 
traffic through the Soviet zone of occupation. We have not 
been advised of any traffic violations on our part which 
would interfere with such control. 

We are not aware of any use made by shady individuals 
of our military trains. We do not permit the use of military 
trains for such purposes. 

As I have stated to you before, we are fully prepared for 
the train commandants to provide you’ with appropriate 
documentation for both passenger and freight trains which 
are made up as military trains. However, we cannot agree 
to entry into our military trains while in transit through the 
Soviet zone. 

I shall be very glad to meet with you to discuss regula- 
tions which would provide you with the requisite documen- 
tation and certification, and to determine if mutually satis- 
factory procedures can be affected. However, a discussion 
predicated upon our acceptance of your entry into our 
military trains, while in transit through your zone, could 
lead to no results. 

I believe that you must admit that the action of the 
Soviet Military Administration in issuing new regulations 
on twenty-four hours notice, and without advance consulta- 
tion, could not be interpreted as a desire to co-operate in a 
friendly effort ts reach a mutually satisfactory solution. 
Measures of this tvpe always lead to countermeasures, and 
therefore have a significance in our relationships which 
cannot be underestimated. 

I repeat that I shall be glad to meet with you at such 
time and place as you may suggest to determine the 
feasibility of developing mutually satisfactory procedures. 
I must make it clear that I cannot accept procedures which 
involve the entry of representatives of another power into 
our military trains while in transit between Berlin and our 
zone of occupation. 
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South’s Drift Back to Mr. Truman... British to Cut | 
Rations?...Drain on Mexico’s Dollars by Smuggling | 


Southern Senators who were threat- 
ening not long ago to oppose Mr. 
Truman for renomination are begin- 
ning to edge back toward the White 
House. 


xk 


Herbert Hoover and Alfred Landon 
are busy spreading the idea that Jo- 
seph Martin, House Speaker, would 
be the man for the Republicans to 


turn to in event of a stalemate in their - 


June Convention. Clarence Brown, 
Representative from Ohio and cam- 
paign manager for Senator Robert 
Taft, is reputed to be friendly to 
Speaker Martin in event that Mr. 
Taft does not make the grade. 


xk * 


The Taft leaders are conceding pri- 
vately that Harold Stassen will get 
at least six delegates out of the 23 
contests for delegates that he has en- 
tered in the Ohio presidential primary. 
If Mr. Stassen picks up nine or more 
Ohio delegates, it will be considered 
a favorable contest for him. 


xk 


Speaker Joe Martin is not so sure now 
that he made political hay by play- 
ing closely with John L. Lewis in 
a coal-strike settlement that turned 
out not to be a real settlement. Mr. 
Lewis in the past has sought favors 
from those for whom he has per- 
formed political favors. The Lewis 
political line at this time is to play 
closely with the Republicans. 


“ -* * 


Earl Warren, Governor of California, 
is entering more seriously into the 
calculations of Republican leaders 
who are trying to figure out who 
might be the party nominee in event 
of a stalemate. Senator Arthur Van- 
denberg and Speaker Martin will get 
a run before Warren is given his 
chance to show what he can do. 


x kk 


Word direct from Moscow to Russian 
representatives around the world is 
to keep things in a state of flux, with 
nothing settled, at least until it is 
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clear who is to be the next President 
of the United States. Joseph Stalin 
is keeping a close tab on the drift of 
sentiment in the Republican Party. 


xk zk & 


Robert Lovett, Under Secretary of 
State, now is feeding out the story 
that the January proposal of the Rus- 
sians for a Truman-Stalin meeting 
really was made to U.S. Ambassador 
Robert Murphy in an informal way 
over a couple of highballs and should 
not be considered as a serious pro- 
posal. Until now, the State Depart- 
ment has denied categorically that 
there even was such a proposal by 
Russia. 


xk 


In spite of State Department efforts 
to kiss off the Russian advances in 
January as informal and unimpor- 
tant, the advances were made by a 
Russian of full rank as a marshal who 
holds, in addition, the same full rank 
as Ambassador in Germany that 
Robert Murphy holds for U.S. It was 
a regular approach of equals of am- 
bassadorial rank. 


xk * 


Russian officials recently approached 
two prominent U.S. businessmen 
with “feelers” as to the possibility 
of settling outstanding issues between 
this country and Russia. These moves 
followed the rejection by President 
Truman of the earlier proposal for a 
Truman-Stalin meeting. 


xk 


.Russia’s Andrei Gromyko, privately, 


is informing U.S. that Russia will 
insist upon having Russian troops go 
into Palestine if the troops of any 
other nation are used as a police 
force for that area. U.S. officials are 
cool to any plan that would open the 
way for Russian troops to go into 
the Middle East. 


xk 


U.S. oil companies with interests in 
the Middle East are trying to combat 
charges that they are engaged in “oil 
imperialism.” They are telling stock- 
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holders that they seek no more x 
tection from the U.S. Governme 
than any other investor with forej 
holdings, anywhere. Middle East s 
plies, oil executives add, are neces 
for European recovery. 


xk 


Paul Hoffman, with billions to dj 
tribute to Europe as Administrs 
for Economic Co-operation, already 
concerned by the prospect that } 
cannot give every Marshall Pig 
country in Europe all of the dol 
that it wants. Mr. Hoffman is diseg 
ering, at the same time, that thereg 
a strong disposition in Congress fm 
tie strings on the way he will dividl 
up and distribute the dollars that thy 
Plan provides. 


x & & 


Averell Harriman gave up his 
inet job and accepted the task 
supervising the use of Marshall Pla 
billions in Europe under Mr. He 
man because nations abroad wef 
pressing for someone to get busy @ 
this job and no other experienced ¢ 
ficial could be found in a hurry} 
meet the requirements set up. 
United States Special Representatiy 
Mr. Harriman, more than any 
else, will determine how the U, 
billions are to be spent. 


xk 


Britain intends to make new cuts 
food rations for the British peop 
The idea is to impress upon @ 
sumers that U.S. aid is no 
and to impress upon the Uni 
States that Britain deserves mal 
mum help in the way of dollars. 





xk ek 


Mexico’s dollar shortage, like t 
of any other Latin-American coumh 
is growing acute. Part of that sh 
age grows from the fact that “Ci 
traband,” in the form of automobile 
refrigerators, radios, perfumes 
other things, is being smuggled i 
Mexico in quite large volume in sf 
of the Government’s ban on tf 
“nonessentials” for which dollars 
spent. 
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